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Students 
who learn 
on the L C Smith are better 
equipped for office work 


HE L C Smith has been 
acclaimed by teachers 
everywhere for its easy action 
and quick touch. Fatigue is 


the chief cause for poor work. 


The L C Smith has every 
modern attachment to make its 
operation efficient and easy. It 
is the only machine equipped 


with a five-key inbuilt decimal 


tabulator as a standard feature 
at no extra cost. This and other 


modern teatures are exclusive 
in the L C Smith. 


We will gladly send you 
more detailed information con- 
cerning our school material. 


Typing tests, wall charts, stu- 


dent practice drills and other 


useful material are available. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc. 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ded of our Stenotype business colleges told 
us recently of its problem in keeping some 
Stenotype students in school until they graduate. 
As this school manager put it, ‘“These young- 
sters see shorthand graduates holding down fair 
positions at 100-110 words a minute, and occa- 
sionally they see no reason why, when they reach 
that speed on the Stenotype, even though it is 
fairly early in their course, they should not quit 
school and go to work. What can I do to 
keep them?” 


The answer is easy. 


Make clear to these ambitious boys and girls 
that the average business executive will not be 
satisfied with the same service from a Steno- 
typist that satisfies him from a pencil stenog- 
rapher—that he expects more and demands 
more from the Stenotypist. 


Because a machine has always meant to him 
more speed, more accuracy, and more efficiency 
than hand work, he naturally expects this same 
larger efficiency from the Stenotype operator. 
He is perfectly willing to pay more but he must 
get more in return. 


That’s why THE STENOTYPE has set a 
graduation standard of 150 word speed—that’s 
why it has urged steadily that Stenotype stu- 
dents be picked carefully, that they be coached 


Machine Shorthander? 


Stenotypist or 


carefully in typing, in English and spelling and 
in the dozen and one other details of office pro- 
cedure that often count nearly as much with the 
exacting employer as the ability to take his dic- 
tation rapidly and accurately. 


Paint this picture clearly to the alert Stenotype 
student and watch the response. Point out that 
there’s a big difference between the Stenotypist 
and a machine—shorthander—that the boy or 
girl who merely substitutes the Stenotype for a 
pencil, with no increase in speed or efficiency, 
is ahead, to be sure, but is missing a large part 
of real opportunity. Explain that Stenotypy is 
not a substitute for pencil shorthand, but a new 
profession—with higher standards and corre- 
spondingly higher rewards. 


Do this—and your student will see it quickly 
and be willing and anxious to stay with your 
training until there is no question about ability 
and preparation. 


Then continue to build your Stenotype instruc- 
tion methods on the same high basis—keeping 
your Stenotype students in school long enough 
to give them adequate preparation and ground- 
ing them thoroughly in the things that you know 
are necessary to make good with the exacting 
employer—who can and will pay more money 
for more service. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, IIl. 
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DO YOUR PUPILS’ LETTERS 
LOOK LIKE THIS? 


esc! 
rious 
Yous of 


Perfect 
Carbon 
A letter correct in the mechanical details of spacing 
and tabulating, but lacking a certain right appear- 
ance—you find them constantly in your classes. 


Yet, other schools rarely find this the case. They 
may have their troubles at the beginning of the 
year, but when the final work is tested excellence 
is the teacher’s and the student’s reward. 


Perfect letters are dependent on more than a typ- 
ist’s skill. There’s the important factor of ma- 
terials to be considered. Where mechanical perfec- 
tion ends, the carbon paper and typewriter ribbon 
begin. And they give that stamp of right to the 
finished page. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. ( 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
GLEN COVE, N. Eureka”, Silk Spun”, (oN M” and 
“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and T ype- “Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter “?P 
writer Ribbons Ribbons 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN B 
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OR THIS? 


Imperfect 


Imperfect 
Carbon 


erfect Letter 
arbon Carbon papers and typewriter ribbons, chosen cor- 


rectly, can mean the difference between good work 
and poor work. And the student carries the lessons 
learned in the classroom out into business, where 
perfection is the requisite. 


Smudgy, dull, characterless letters—or clear, im- 
peccable, “right” looking work—which are you 
teaching your pupils to produce? 


Don’t overlook the aid which the proper carbon — 
and typewriter ribbons can give you and your stu- 
dents—and the future employer. 


Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by writ- 
ing for information on the subject. . 


C. COLUMBIA RIBBON AND MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. PARK RIDGE, N. J. 
and GLEN COVE, N. Y. Eureka”, Silk Spun”, °M (oN M” and 
riter “Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and T ype- “Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
writer Ribbons Ribbons | 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


BY THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 
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THE LEADER -- -- 
20th CENTURY ACCOUNTING! 


Thousands of prominent business executives attribute much of their success 
to 20TH CENTURY ACCOUNTING. By studying 20TH CENTURY AC- 
COUNTING they became fully prepared to interpret accounting reports submitted 
to them, and to use accounting information as an aid in business conduct. 


Employers of accountants who received their training in 20TH CENTURY 
ACCOUNTING, realize that their employees are better qualified for positions in 
accounting departments, and that they are better able to provide the information 


needed by the management. 


Scope of the Course 


Colleges using 20TH CENTURY AC- 
COUNTING offer various courses designed 
to meet the needs of students preparing for 
‘positions as secretaries, bookkeepers, cashiers, 
purchasing agents, departmental executives, 
treasurers, auditors, junior accountants, and 
certified public accountants. 


The Secretarial Accounting Course 
includes instruction in the principles of ac- 
counting, and provides for an application of 
these principles to both the trading and non- 
trading types of business. 


The Business Accounting Course 
includes instruction in the principles of ac- 
counting as applied to sole proprietorships, 
partnerships, and corporations engaged in ren- 
dering service or in trading or manufacturing 
types of business. Practical work is provided 
through the medium of practice sets which 
portray actual business operations. 


The Professional Accounting Course 
includes instruction in elementary and aad- 
vanced accounting, emphasis being placed up- 
on the application of accounting information 
to business management. Instruction in 
Fundamentals of Accounting, Constructive 
Accounting, Income Tax Accounting, and 
Fundamentals of Auditing provides a broad 
training for those who desire to engage in 
private or public practice, or who wish to 
qualify for the C. P. A. examination. 


What Becomes of the Graduates? 


The following are typical of the positions 
in which graduates are placed upon comple- 
tion of the course in 20TH CENTURY AC- 
COUNTING. 


A School in Kansas Reports That— 

Ernest Scroggins, was placed with Ernst and 
Ernst, Certified Public Accountants, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Earl Groves, was placed with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. 

George Winters, was placed in the auditor’s 
office, State Department, Topeka, Kansas. 
A. C. Johnson and Raymond Wait, recent 
graduates, both passed the C. P. A. exam- 
ination, and subsequently obtained employ- 
ment as auditors for the United States Gov- 

ernment. 


An Indiana School Reports That— 

Edward Stevens, was placed as a junior ac- 
countant with Martin, Johnson Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Everette Shrock, was placed in a position as 
assistant cashier, Marion National Bank, 
Marion, Indiana. 

Fred Myers, was placed as assistant produc- 
tion manager, U. S. Radio and Television 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois. 

Carl Pinkerton, was placed as assistant and 
purchasing agent with the Indiana Truck 
Corporation, Marion, Indiana. 

C. E. Hinton, was placed as auditor with 
Davis Industries, Inc., Kokomo, Indiana. 


All leading business colleges teach 20TH CENTURY ACCOUNTING because they know 
that better results can be obtained from the use of this system, and because they know that 
there is a greater demand for their graduates. Those who are interested in studying 20TH 
CENTURY ACCOUNTING may obtain full information relative to the courses offered in 
either elementary accounting or advanced accounting, by inquiring of their nearest reputable 
business college. 
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YOUR 


Equipment Must be 
Modern! 


Business schools are only as modern as their 
methods .. . and methods demand mach- 
ines. Are you equipped with Daltons? 
Business has recognized them as the best. 
Take the Dalton illustrated here. It adds, 
subtracts multiplies, divides. It makes 
statements, speeds payroll compilations, 
checks purchases, totals sales, tabulates 
inventories ... does everything that form- 
erly required five machines. .. does it all 
with ten keys. 

Dalton does the work of more complicated 
and more costly machines and does it as 
well or better. The business world is buy- 
ing Daltons. The business school must 
follow suit or fall behind the times. 

Call the man from Remington Rand. He'll 
give you a demonstration . . . enlightening 
...amazing... entirely without obligation. 


The Dalton line comprises 
150models, each has a 
particular purpose, al filla 
definite need, none has more 
than 10 keys. Simplicity and 
ease of oferation is a 
Dalton by-word. 


Dalton Division— | 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. | 


Buffalo, N.Y. :: Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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Simplicity in 
BOOKKEEPING METHODS 


ROSENKAMPFF AND WALLACE’S 


Bookkeeping 
Principles 
and Practice 


stresses simplicity from beginning to 
end. The work is built around the Fun- 
damental Equation: 


AssETs = LIABILITIES + PROPRIETORSHIP 


This is the approach. In addition, this equation 
is the basis of all future transactions affecting the 
business. 


SIMPLICITY: 


In the following simple arithmetical statement 
taken from the book, we have a method of showing 
the condition of the business of James Martin at a 
given time: 


Liabilities and Proprietorship 

Due to Creditors.$ 700.00 

Merchandise Stock 1,500.00! James Martin, Pro- 

Due from Custom- prietorship .... 3,120.00 

Furniture and Fix- 
tures .. 


Office Supplies 


$3,820.00 $3,820.00 


Note the simple yet accurate presentation. This 
simplicity is maintained throughout the book, there- 
by furnishing a course readily understood by students 
of secondary school age. 


STUDY BY TOPICS: 


Each chapter is a Unit of Study, subdivided into 
topics with meaning illustrations. These illustrations 
are accurate in form and content. 


QUESTIONS AND LABORATORY EXERCISES: 
Each chapter is followed by a series of review ques- 
tions that will test the student’s understanding of the 
subject. The exercises for drill apply the principles 
developed in the chapter. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE..... 
ADVANCED COURSE 


303 pp., 6x9”, List $1.60 
460 pp., 6x9”, List 1.60 


Send for specimen copies 


Prentice-Hall, nc. 


20 Fifth Avenue, New York, Y. 


Preferred 


DIRECTORS OF 
EDUCATION & BUSINESS 


HE fact that America’s Business Ex- 
ecutives recognize and capitalize the 
importance of 


Eterna 


makes its use by business school executives 
and students logical as well as beneficial. 


Specifically, its jet black, meticulous and 
permanent writing qualities immediately 
commend it for accounting, penmanship 
and other business writing, as well as for 
students’ records. 


Its high reputation in the field of business 
should be a strong incentive to those staff 
members and directors of business schools 
who are desirous of having their students 
go forth into business fully conversant 
with the procedure and materials of 
business. 
May we send you a sample? 
Why not fill in the coupon below! 


Educational Department 


Cuas. M. Hiccins & Co. 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a bottle of Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink, at no 
obligation. 


YOUR NAME 
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Train for Business Leadership 


By New Method 


It is no longer necessary to undergo years of 
sacrifice and discouragement acquiring the expe- 
rience and knowledge that will qualify you for 
advancement and leadership in business. 


A.I.B.A. Home Study Club 


You can now obtain in a comparatively short 
time a thorough training in fundamentals of busi- 
ness and finance through a modern course in Ac- 
counting that represents the experiences of many 
firms and individuals. 


The American Institute of Business Administra- 

: ; tion has developed a Plan that marks an entirely 

ESS eS , new departure from the usual stereotyped methods 
} ; “4 ; of executive and professional training—the Home 


Study Club. 


UX- : This Plan embraces instruction in the very latest 
rhe i, | developments in theory and practice of Account- 
‘ ancy—the “language” of business and the basis 
of all business training—to be interpreted and 
supplemented by the everyday experiences of prac- 

ticing accountants. 


Personal Coaching by a Local 


Accountant 
—_ » ; You and a few selected friends, acquaintances or 
ves 
business associates meet regularly throughout the 
al. _ Fi — course with the Institute’s local Advisory Member 
d en ; a who reviews and discusses your lesson in an atmos- 
ni er : phere of friendly informality. He explains the many 
sly -_ variations between theory and practice of Accountancy 
and their practical application to concrete business 
up situations. 
or 
Unit-Lecture Method 

ess Read at You receive a modern up-to-date Course of University 


iff Representative Grade. It is NOT a set of books. It comes to you in 


1 Accountants Say: printed loose-leaf lecture form as your study progresses. 
DIS : ; In this way you receive exactly what you require and can 
ts absorb at one time. You are not able to read ahead and 

a ee le ——. become discouraged or lose interest, as is often the case 
nt room discussion and exchange of when text books are used. Each lecture takes up some 
of ideas which is lacking in cor- new subject and your interest is continuously held. 


respondence courses.” 
“I feel that your plan of opera- 
tion is a very excellent one and 


should produce graduate students 
with a much better understand- 
ing of Accounting principles, 
theory and practice than are 
being produced by the estab- 
lished types of correspondence 
courses.’ 

“The benefits derived from the 
discussion of problems by the 


Cancellation Privilege 


And finally, if because of inaptitude, illness or straitened 
circumstances, you should be unable to continue the 
Course, you will be permitted to cancel your enrollment 
contract, thereby relieving you of all future payments. 
If you had made advance payment in full, a refund of the 
unearned portion of the tuition would be made to you. 


Club Plan cannot be over-em- 

phasized.” 

b, at no “Your plan of instruction is cer- 
tainly the most elastic and prac- 

_ so far advocated.” 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


i Mail this coupon today for a copy of the booklet that will tell you 
all about this new Club method of Study. It is free. 


AMERICAN: INSTITUTE 
of BusINEss ADMINISTRATION 
General Motors Building 
1775 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 


| AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BusINESS ADMINISTRATION, INC., 
| Dept. 57-B, 1775 Broadway, 

| New York City. 

| Gentlemen. 


I am interested in knowing more about your Home Study Club Plan. 
Please, without obligating me, send further particulars. 
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NEW TYPEWRITING 
STUDIES 


NTERESTING material skillfully motivated—what teachers of typewriting 
are looking for—is to be found in this new series. The subject matter is pre- 
sented in clearly defined units of work. The method, requiring the use of all 
fingers from the start, insures a correct technique. Modern tests and drills stim- 
ulate the pupil to his best efforts. There is ample protection for individual differ- 
ences. ‘The Elementary Course’’, $1.28. ‘The Complete Course” will soon be 


ready. 


Beutel and Rediker’s ‘‘Case Problems and Tests in Business Law”? provides new 
and unusual material for the commercial law course. $0.52. 


GINN AND COMPANY Boston New York Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


The Varityper Makes People Read 


IT IS THE MACHINE FOR Your Letters! 


S—cholars W—riters 
P—riests R—ecorders 


DISTINCTION—that’s the word. Written on the 


C—hemists T—eachers 
ae aa V ARITYPER, each letter or series of letters can be 
—— oe made different, adjusted to the person or class of 


people whose attention vou seek to gain. 


Only the |" 4R/TYPER, with its numerous type faces 
and adjustable spacings, permits you to exercise your 
own good taste and feeling for design in creating let- 
vers of distinction with a difference. 

Send immediately for our catalogue. It will illustrate to 


you an almost incredible list of services heretofore unobtain- 
able on any writing machine. 


INCORPORATED 


2 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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TO ALL ‘TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 


The Peerless Key Company Offers Prizes 
To Your Best Typists 
In the effort to co-operate with typewriting teachers in the encourage- 


= ment of better students the Peerless Key Company is pleased to announce 
the offering of prizes for typing proficiency. 


All teachers of typewriting may take advantage of this offer which is 
without conditions of any sort so far as the Peerless Key Company is con- 
he cerned. Teachers may make their own rules and set up their own require- 
ments as to the winning of the awards. 


The prizes offered will be two sets of Peerless Rubber Typewriter Keys. 
a Our own suggestion is that the teacher award one each to the boy 
and girl student who has shown the greatest advancement or attained 
the highest proficiency in typing during the semester. The teacher of type- 
writing should be the judge of the contest. 


All teachers of typewriting everywhere are invited to take advantage of 
this offer without obligation. All that we ask is that the name of the 
school, name of the teacher of typewriting and the names of the students 
to whom the prizes are given be sent to us. 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, Inc. 
176 FULTON STREET NEW YORK CITY. 
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BUSINESS 
HAS GONE 
ROYAL 


AN OPERATOR 
CAN BE 

NO BETTER THAN 
HER TYPEWRITER 


Today the most desirable positions go 
to operators who have been taught 
on the Easy-Writing Royal. For bus- 
iness men have found that Royal- 
training means faster and better typ- 
ing as well as greater neatness and 
accuracy 4 « « Give your students 
this advantage! From the very start 
the exceptional speed and ease of 
the Easy-Writing Royal will be a 
constant source of encouragement to 


MISS MARY WISEMAN 


Employed b 


Lumberman’s Reciprocal 
Association, Houston,Texas 


TRADE MARK 


TYPEWRITERS 
=) 


them. Not only do they learn faster 
but they will reflect greater credit for 
your school 1. «1 « And what is 
more, the remarkable durability dl 
the Easy-Writing Royal and its long 
trouble-free service, have made this 
machine standard with business 
schools in every part of the country. 


The Easy-Writing Royal is priced $102.50 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INC. 
316 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 
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‘New York City has aroused enough discus- 


Who’s Writing 
Neat Month 


When commercial teachers come scurry- 
ing from all sections to attend conferences 
where they exchange ideas on teaching and 
administration problems the profession stands 
by with cocked ears. Consequently this 
month the JouRNAL devotes a great amount 
of space to the doings at conventions. 

But much news of these conventions has 
been left unwritten this month, for teachers’ 
tests have been so popular and Dr. Tild- 
sley’s survey of commercial education in 


sion to make the editors feel that even con- 
vention news must surrender some part of 
the stage to other interests. In this respect 
progressive educators have not been slighted 
in this January issue. 

February will bring another variety issue. 
Dr. F. J. Weersing, of Los Angeles, Calii., 
gives us a plan for the organization of high 
school curriculum. School executives will 
want to compare this with Dr. Tildsley’s 
recommendations. 

Licyd L. Jones, of the Baldwin-Wallace 
College, Berea, Ohio, reveals some instances 
in criminal evidence presented by handwrit- 
ing and typewriting forgeries that he has 
gathered after careful study. Amply illus- 
trated, this article gives the instructor of 
these two subjects, and the supervisor as 
well, some interesting sidelights to carry 
into classroom instruction. 


B. W. Spencer, of the Technical High 
School, Oakland, Calif., resumes his descrip- 
tion of the junior college, and in his second 
article of the series, “We're Watching the 
Junior College,” he presents the type of 
commercial curriculum found in the majori- 
ty of these institutions throughout the coun- 
try. His interpretation of curriculum ar- 
rangement and its objectives can be used as 
a reference by public and private school 
officials. 

Two more conventions will be heard from 
in February—the American Vocational As- 
sociation and the American Economic Asso- 
ciation. Albert E. Bullock, supervisor of 
commercial education in Los Angeles, Calif., | 
brought back from the A. V. A. a report | 
that tells every business educator the status 
of business teaching as viewed in vocational 
education circles. Malcolm Kier, head of 
the Department of Economics at Dartmouth 
College, has described for us the American 
Economic Association conferences in Wash- 
ington. 
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‘There is no other 


“COMPTOMETER” 
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than that made by 
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Comptometer 
is a registered trade-mark 


T was coined by D. E. Felt, inventor of the Machine, 

and it is the exclusive property of Felt & Tarrant Mfg. 

Co., makers of the Comptometer Adding and Calculating 
Machine. 

“Comptometer”’ cannot be used in connection with or 
to designate any other make of adding or calculating 
machine. There are other calculating machines, but there 
is no other “Comptometer.” 

““Comptometer” cannot properly be used in a generic 
sense as meaning “calculating machine.” 

It is limited in its significance to its use as a trade-mark 
to identify the machine made by Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
as distinguished from all other adding or calculating 


machines. 
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OUR OPINION 


To Those Who ‘6 IND out the 
4 2 acts. We have 
Would Sit in to live with them any- 
High Places how.” Thus Robert 
A. Millikan throws out a special challenge to the 
teacher in the field of the social sciences. 

Teachers of business subjects cannot escape “facts” 
by being indifferent to them. The economic world is 
changing with a whirl, making the business system 
through which it works look like a kaleidescope. New 
types of organization, new policies of operation, new 
business perspectives—in short, new facts to be ex- 
plained, classified and put to work. 

The teacher who would keep his courses, his methods 
and his texts up-to-date must look ahead. He must 
budget his educational production and work as scientifi- 
cally as the comptroller of a great corporation. That 
is, if he, as a teacher wishes to maintain his position 
as a /eader in his community and not sink to the level 
of a job boss in a school system. 

The society which tries to interpret these trends and 
supply scientific explanations in terms of economic 
cause and effect is the American Economic Association. 
This association has just closed its annual session at 
Washington, D. C. This is the scientific society of the 
business world. Here one will find the most carefully 
thought out discussions, criticisms, and constructive 
suggestions involving not only contemporary interests 
pertaining to business but the problems as they relate 
themselves to the America that is coming tomorrow. 

Many business men of national reputation attended 
the sessions of this great association. To be sure, hun- 
dreds of college men were there, but how many high 
school men were on hand! “Can't afford it!” they 
say—or “Not interested in theory!’ Well, read the 
papers in the annual report of the association. THE 
JournaL oF Business Epucation will publish a de- 
scription of the sessions next month. 

You will find in this report not ony a fundamental 
consideration but many interesting sidelights on the 
stock market crash, the investment trust menace, the 
corporation with its billion dollar minimum limit, the 
shifting of accounting methods to meet the great change 
due to budgeting, taxation, and corporate complexity. 
the new salesmanship based on business intelligence and 
advertising apportioned and budgeted according to the 
new units of distribution based on trade centers and 
the like—“Can’t afford it?’ Well, you pay for it 
whether you go to the meeting of your scientific so- 
ciety or not. 

_ Ignorance has a way of injecting its “minus quanti- 
ties” into the professional equation of success which no 
form of negative reasoning can eliminate. One of the 
best ways to live successfully with the facts all about 
us Is to challenge constantly the reality of our under- 
takings, and the greatest aid to such an understanding 
is that offered by the discussion of our leaders of scien- 
tific thought. 

URING the last 
Educational ten years the 
Guidance dominant activity of 

; educators has been the 
classification of pupils by means of more or less scien- 
tific tests. Groups of bright, normal and slow pupils 


have been formed; tests have been given to determine 
mechanical or clerical aptitudes, and many enthusiastic 
solutions of educational problems have been offered. 

Now that we have the classifications, the next step 
in the problem is demanding attention. What shall 
we do with the various groups? The answer to this 
calls for a new activity, educational guidance. 

Already some progress is being seen in this field. 
One principle, of interest to commercial teachers, rap- 
idly receiving recognition, is that the purpose of dif- 
ferent curricula, should not be to provide for different 
levels of ability. Different curricula should provide for 
different interests ; naturally there may be several levels 
of ability in each curriculum. 

How at variance this is with the old practice of rec- 
ommending the failures in the academic curriculum to 
take the commercial curriculum? The new principle 
states that when the recommendation is made on the 
basis of interest, it is wise; when made on the basis of 
ability, it is asinine. The commercial curriculum that 
can be successfully completed by pupils of a mental 
ability which is too low to succeed in the academic cur- 
riculum needs overhauling. 


E strongly urge 


Wharton School students to take 
only cultural subjects in 


iscrimination 
D high school and to wait 


until they come to us to take commercial subjects, is 
apparently the policy of the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Wharton School seems to take this stand because of 
the belief that if students elect “quite a number of 
commercial subjects in high school,” such subjects in 
reality handicap them through life (and through 
Wharton School) because the subjects to not give 
students “the broad foundation they need for higher 
education.” 

This line of reasoning is fallacious in at least two 
respects. First, a high school business curriculum is 
frequently mostly composed of so-called cultural sub- 
jects with only a relatively few business subjects and 
not “quite a number of commercial subjects.” If the 
Wharton School would take the trouble to study the 
New York State and City high school curricular re- 
quirements, for example, it would soon discover the 
absurdity of this contention, as a matter of fact. 

Second, Wharton School would have quite a job on 
its hands to prove that business subjects really handi- 
cap students through life. It is possible that business 
subjects may handicap students through Wharton 
School because of the traditional nature of its curri- 
culum, but the question of handicapping students 
through Wharton School and the question of handicap- 
ping students through life are two widely different 
questions. 

As Professor L. C. Marshall contends on page 37 
of his recent book, “The Collegiate School of Busi- 
ness” (The University of Chicago Press), ‘the colle- 
giate school of business cannot wholly ignore the pres- 
ence of secondary commercial courses’ regardless of 
how it may view the quality of the secondary school 
business education. “It is doubtful whether the ques- 
tion can much longer be evaded.” 
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The Nation’s Business Takes Inventory 


Julius H. Barnes 
Chairman of the Board of the United States Chamber of Commerce 


MMEDIATELY following the New 
York Stock Exchange's “Black Thurs- 
day”’—October 24, 1929—when rumors of 
panic stalked abroad in the land and hearts 
and pocketbooks of stock market worship- 
pers suddenly experienced a jolt, the most 
spectacular in the history of American fi- 
nance, President Hoover authorized the 
formation of an Executive Committee for 
the purpose of bringing about a national 
business survey conference. 


Julius H. Barnes, chairman of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, and presi- 


dent of Barnes Ames Company, wheat ex- 
porters, was appointed chairman of this 
committee. 


Public action of this sort is at once 
unique and spectacular in the circles of 
American business administration. At this 
conference Mr. Barnes called together for 
the first time twenty outstanding business 
leaders, including manufacturers, bankers 
and publishers, to assist him in putting into 
effect the President’s plans for keeping the 
Nation on a high level of prosperity. 
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What Business Expects of 
Commercial Education 


Newly elected president of Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association defines tasks which business educators face 
when training students for American business 


The Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association met for 
their Seventh Annual Convention at Chattanooga, Tenn., on 
November 29-30. An elaborate program had been planned under 
the direction of E. E. Layfield of Kings Business College, presi- 
dent, and C. W. Edmondson of the Edmondson School of Busi- 
ness, chairman of the arrangements committee. The convention 
was attended by its members from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and Virginia who discussed ways and means 
of coordination and the problems in business education that may 
claim their attention in 1930. They elected as president for the 
ensuing year Professor John H. Shields, hea of accounting at 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. His views on the coordination 
of business and business teaching, as presented at the conven- 
tion, are expressed in the following fashion: 


John H. Shields of Duke University 

as president of the Southern Commer- 

cial Teachers’ Association plans an 
active year. (See page 42). 


Such were the characteristics of 
American industry as late as the 


seventies of the past century. 


HEN the private business 
school first offered its serv- 
ices to the public, American business 


methods were comparatively simple. 
Industry was in that stage of devel- 
cpment when conditions did not re- 
quire conservation of natural re- 
sources nor the use of complicated 
standards and procedures. Produc- 
tion was yet to experience the mean- 
ing of “large scale production.” 

The industrial unit small. 
The number of employees in one es- 
tablishment was much less in number 
when compared with the modern en- 
terprise. The division of labor was 
much less developed than found to- 
day in the larger concerns. The cor- 
porate form of organization was not 
employed extensively. There was less 
domination in banking and _ finance. 

Methods and procedures in busi- 
ness were not uniform and highly 
systematized. Relationships between 
owners, managers, and workers were 
personal. The plan of the industrial 
organization was simple. Marketing 
problems were not complicated, and 
there was a sellers’ market with lit- 
tle or no need of marketing analysis. 


With the introduction of com- 
mercial subjects in our public schools 
during the nineties there were evi- 
dences of the rapid development of 
large scale industry. During this 
decade, however, the entrepreneur 
was beginning to realize that he con- 
fronted a number of serious prob- 
lems. The cost of labor and raw ma- 
terials was increasing. There were 
serious marketing problems. 

Within a few years after the pub- 
lic school became interested in com- 


New Officers of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
President 
J. H. Shields, Duke University 
Vice President 
M. A. Smythe, President Roanoke 
Business College 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Mrs. Margaret B. Miller, 
Wheeler Business College 


mercial education, several institu- 
tions of higher learning introduced 


courses in commerce. It has been 
only during the past two decades, 


however, that the universities have 
contributed much to this movement 
which was but the logical outcome of 
a scientific age. 

In contrast to the simple pioneer 
conditions when private schools in 
commerce made their appearance 
manufacturing to-day is conducted 
on a large scale. There are huge in- 
vestments in plant and machinery. 
There are large aggregations of la- 
borers under one roof. Relations 
are impersonal. Marketing problems 
have become serious. Business op- 
erations have become standardized. 
Industry has become scientific, and 
has replaced the rule of thumb by 
analyses of proposed plans and re- 
sults. The personnel manager. has 
become a reality. 
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It is the day of mergers, consoli- 
dations, and chain systems of mar- 
keting. There is an increasing tend- 
ency to interdependence of effort and 
grouping of activities. The small in- 
dependent is occupying a much less 
important role in industry. “Business 
as conducted to-day is in a process 
of upheaval. 

During the past decade there has 


been growing a general conscious-— 


ness on the part of business men and 
women that industry must be con- 
ducted on an ethical plane. It is true 
that much business in the past has 
been motivated by a spirit of service 
as well as profits. To-day, however, 
there is a greater realization that 
profits are to be subordinated to serv- 
ice if the welfare of society is to be 
improved. Owen D. Young recently 
said: “The percentage of plainly dis- 
honest things in business is very small 
compared with the vast total of oper- 
ations going on.” 

But with this general progress cer- 
tain limitations have appeared. Dr. 
John Maurice Clark of Columbia has 
summarized these as “Complexity of 
organization, impersonal relations, 
divided responsibilities, the multipli- 
cation of checks and balances, and 
the undermining of initiative and 
spontaneous interest in the success 
of the busmess.” These problems 
tend to check the possibilities of 
greater expansion of business activi- 
ties.’ As Professor Taussig of Har- 
vard. says, they “arise from the in- 
firmities of human nature.” 


Education faces radical changes 
in business 


What is the effect of this modern 
stage of business upon the boys and 
girls whom we are expecting to take 
an active and efficient part in its fur- 
ther progress? The answer is sig- 
nificant. The young hopeful in busi- 
ness has been compelled to change 
his outlook in entering business. 
Formerly he might look forward to 
the day when he might become the 
proud proprietor of his own firm. 
To-day he aspires to manage the 
chain store around the corner, or to 
sit as an executive in a large cor- 
poration. 

We may now consider what busi- 
ness expects of commercial education. 
If the present status of industry is 
such as has been described, we may 
now attempt to analyze the situation 
to determine what the business exec- 
utive may demand of commercial 
education. Business with its increas- 
ing efficiency, stimulated by the spirit 
of research, has problems which must 
be solved. If commercial education 
is to he!p in the solution of these 


problems, it must accomplish two 
things: first, it must expedite the op- 
eration of methods already proved 
successful; second, it must motivate 
human endeavor to overcome some 
difficulties which seem to be inherent 
in human nature. It must improve 


the personal equation. 


But fundamentals still apply 


Before proceeding to enumerate 
and describe what business may ex- 
pect of commercial education, I wish 
to state that Duke University is glad 
to learn from and to co-operate with 
the private and public schools of 
commerce. Two of the members of 
the department, including the speaker, 
have had experience in teaching in 
public and private schools. We have 
experienced your problems and we 
understand your aims and_ ideals. 
The institutions of higher learning 
are trying to furnish their students 
of commerce with the necessary cul- 
tural and technical background to de- 
velop business judgment. Because of 
the greater maturity of the students 
and the additional training, the busi- 
ness world expects more of our grad- 
uates. Yet there are fundamental re- 
quirements of business which apply 
to all students. Our problems are 
related. 

Business expects at least four 
things from commercial education: 

1. An understanding by the teacher 
and administrators in commerce of 
its needs—at least in the community 
where the school is located—by per- 
sonal contacts with business. 

2. Having understood its needs, to 
incorporate in its curriculum, con- 
tent of courses, and methods such es- 
sential changes as may be necessary 
to meet its ever-fluctuating needs. 

3. Measurement of the work and 
qualifications of the student, co-op- 
eration in placing him and following 
up his progress after placement. 

4. The development of such per- 
sonal traits of the student which will 
insure the proper attitude toward and 
efficiency in business. 

Let us examine these requirements 
briefly. The necessarily limited time 
does not permit a description of re- 
cent surveys, of personal experience 
in the placement of students, and of 
practical experience in business with 
students. 


Those business contacts 


First, business expects the teacher 
and administrator of commercial edu- 
cation to understand its needs—at 
least the situation in the particular 
community—by personal contacts. It 
is disconcerting at times to realize 


that the executive does not alway 
know what to expect of commerei 
education since conditions in his oy, 
business may be constantly changing 
and he may not know what com 
mercial education can offer. 

Two conditions are necessary jy 
understanding the viewpoint of the 
executive : conferences between teach 
ers and business men, and _practicd 
business experience on the part of 
the teacher. The teacher. withoy 
these contacts cannot hope to under. 
stand fuily the requirements of jp 
dustry. Summer study on the par 
of the teacher may be alternated with 
periods for experience and _ travel 
Some university officials in trying to 
place commerce on what they con 
sider a parity with academic instruc. 
tion have discriminated too much in 
favor of individuals with Ph.D/s 
who have had little or no business 
experience. Commercial education 
must constantly keep in touch with 
the movements and trends of bus: 
ness. 

Second, business expects commer. 
cial education to incorporate in its 
curriculum, content of courses, and 
methods such essential changes as 
may be necessary to meet the ever- 
fluctuating needs of business. 

Much has been said and written 
about the changing position and in- 
portance of the older commercial 
subjects as bookkeeping, shorthand, 
typewriting, and commercial arith- 
metic. Recent surveys indicate that 
the relative numbers employed a 
stenographers and_ bookkeepers, re 
spectively, may be 10 per cent or less 
of the number of employees in a cer- 
tain geographical section. 


Specialization plus 


It is well-known that the modem 
office, with its increasing specialization 
and use of mechanical devices, has 
broken up former positions into many 
subdivisions. The employer to-day, 
with the exception of the type found 
in small firms, is not as much inter- 
ested in the purely vocational phases 
of bookkeeping as he was formerly. 
The executive who understands book- 
keeping, however, realizes that his 
minor clerk with this training better 
understands the relations of his par- 
ticular job to the whole recording 
system. This executive employs in- 
dividuals for specialized jobs, but 
the placement bureaus of our schools 
know that this same individual wil! 
ordinarily give preference to the stv- 
dent who has had several courses if 
business. 

The business man, however, does 
expect more of the better grade ol 
applicants than mere vocational train- 
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Sketch by Ben Kidder, courtesy New York Herald-Tribune. 


The pioneering spirit which built American industry and business has acquired today an interdependence of effort with a 


ing. Industry demands that the 
knowledge be up to date. The mod- 
ern business student when he learns 
commercial arithmetic is expected to 
be able to understand modern tasks 
in computation. This is an age re- 
quiring a knowledge of sales statis- 
tics, installment sales, merchandise 
turnovers, and drafts. The intro- 
duction of junior or other general 
business training is not and cannot 
be a substitute for a failure to teach 
properly and to realize the full train- 
ing possible in the older commercial 
subjects. Business has a right to 


expect more than a mere knowledge 


of debits and credits. 

With the ever increasing reliance 
upon records many of the phases of 
business activity are described in ac- 
counting terms. Without some con- 
ception of the effect upon the ac- 
counts the results of managerial plans 
cannot be measured. Business de- 
mands perspective and ability to see 
beyond details, and many jobs re- 
quire a familiarity with those topics 
taught in bookkeeping and account- 
ing. As Professor Brunstetter of 
Bechley College recently stated in 
“The Balance Sheet,” “Too often 
hookkeeping begins and continues 
with details blotting out the great 
principles of accounting so that the 
efforts of the students after gradua- 
tion are pettv instead of broad and 
conservative.” 

There should be reasonable provi- 


grouping of activities. 


sion for instruction in the use of me- 
chanical devices. Since modern of- 
fice work requires the use of these 
devices and the tasks have been 
greatly subdivided the student, so far 
as may be practicable in the particu- 
lar school. should be acquainted with 
the use of such mechanical equip- 
ment. 

The more recent courses in the 
commercial curriculum such as busi- 
ness training or administration and 
salesmanship have their place in the 
curriculum, but the peculiar prob- 
lems arising in the presentation of 
such subjects require a high type of 
instruction, the qualifications for 
teaching which cannot be found in 
the average instructor. 

Third, business expects teachers 
and educational administrators of 
commerce to measure the quality of 
the work and qualifications of the 
students, to properly co-operate in 
placing him, and to watch his prog- 
ress after placement. Too often this 
has been neglected. There is need 
of organization. With psychological 
methods of measuring mentality and 
tests of quality of work performed 
there is less guesswork. The student 
should realize that recommendations 
must be based upon merit. Promo- 
tions in secondary education should 
represent a high grade of endeavor. 

The private business school, a pio- 
neer in this field of work, deserves 
much praise for contributing to the 


solution oi these problems. Its very 
existence has depended upon its abil- 
ity to make contacts, to learn of the 
needs of the business world, to enrich 
the practical content of its courses, 
and to place its graduates. When the 
history of commercial education in 
the United States is written, to this 
institution a glorious share of the 
accomplishments to date must be at- 
tributed. It has contributed and is: 
still contributing to increasing Amer- 
ican efficiency in business. 

But business expects more from 
commercial education than a know!- 
edge of its needs, personal contacts, 
an enriched curriculum, and proper 
placement of students. The fourth 
and last requirement of business is 
the most difficult and complicated of 
all. 

Business, because of the increas- 
ing realization of the ideal of social 
service and personnel problems which 
have become more serious, expects 
commercial! education to instill in stu- 
dents those traits of character which 
will make possible its continued 
progress. At no period in the history 
of commerce has there been such an 
interest in the fundamental traits of 
character as is expressed in honesty, 
reliability, accuracy, tact, initiative, 
loyalty, industry, resourcefulness, 
courtesy, and politeness. Never be- 
fore has there been such a premium 
on personality. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Provides Open Forum for 700 


Classroom teachers and supervisors, private school administrators 
and executives pool their interests and find much in common 


LARGE part of the accom- 
A plishments which may be at- 
tributed to the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation lies in making 
plain to one phase of business educa- 
tion the questions and problems that 
confront another. Add to this the 
social contacts that are made and the 
new ideas that are presented and you 
have the picture of what transpired 
at the Thirty-Second Annual Con- 
vention of this cosmopolitan teach- 
ing body. 

There were no great issues to be 
fought out on the convention floor, 
but with matter enough for a thor- 
oughly interesting program in all de- 


partments there was noticed a de- 
cided trend on the part of all mem- 
bers toward an intermingling, between 
and during the department sessions. 
Discussions carried on in_ public 
school sessions were fresh in the 
minds of those who sat down a little 
later in the meeting of private school 
people. Titles of addresses were dis- 
tinctly different but the theme of bet- 
ter business teaching running through 
the program, regardless of factional 
differences, served as a unifying ele- 
ment during the entire two days of 
the convention. 

Perhaps the most visible evidence 
of this unanimity was present at the 


Federation luncheon on the opening 
day of the educational sessions, when 
John Robert Gregg told of the Inter- 
national Congress on Commercial 
Education which was held last Sep- 
tember in Amsterdam, Holland. Mr. 
Gregg, as a delegate to that congress 
sent by the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented to the members of 
the Federation the world’s view of 
business education as he has seen it 
at Amsterdam. 

The ideas on the training of youth 
for the business life of our civiliza- 
tion as conveyed from Amsterdam by 
Mr. Gregg drew from business teach- 
ers and school executives who heard 
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him not only applause and an en- 
thusiastic greeting but reflective 
comment which was heard for many 
hours after Mr. Gregg had talked. 
One of his own ideas expressed 
during his address on the Amster- 
dam Congress should by all means 
be included in this report of the ac- 
complishments of the Federation’s 
convention. It is Mr. Gregg’s be- 
lief that the criticism of business edu- 
cation as made by business men 
should be met by teachers and school 
executives with an offensive. The 


schools should remind the business. 


executives that they alone hold the 


power to get behind school boards. 


and educational institutions in a 
movement to bring business educa- 
tion to any level which business may 
be seeking. 

Among the general events at the 
convention the luncheon was _fol- 
lowed by individual meetings of pub- 
lic school people, private school 
groups, shorthand typewriting 
round tables, business round tables 
penmanship sessions and college in- 
structor’s forums. 

The Stenotype system of short- 
hand brought up at its individual 


session the problems which are con- 
fronting schools and teachers who 
have adopted this system. And all of 
these culminated in the Federation 
banquet held in the grand ball room 
of the Stevens Hotel on the evening 
of December 28. 

There it was announced that Paul 
Moser of the Moser School, Chicago, 
Ill., had been elected president of the 
Federation for the year 1930. C. W. 
Edmondson of the Edmondson 
School of Business, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is first vice-president; Jane 
E. Clem of State Teachers’ College, 
Whitewater, Wisc., is second vice- 
president; C. M. Yoder of State 
Teachers’ College, Whitewater, 
Wisc., is secretary, and Charles A. 
Faust, 1024 N. Damen Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., was re-elected treasurer. 

Des Moines, Iowa, was chosen as 
the reception city for the 1930 con- 
vention. 

The National Association of Ac- 
credited Commercial Schools con- 
ducted its annual business in con- 
junction with the convention, and 
after listening to a comprehensive 
survey of the private school situa- 
tion made by Dr. Edward M. Hull of 


membership. This year’s registration shows more than a thousand members. 


Banks College, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
elected its last year’s officers for an- 
other year. The following men will 
therefore govern the destinies of this 
association for 1930: B. F. Williams, 
president; H. E. V. Porter, secre- 
tary; E. H. Norman, treasurer; E. 
M. Hull, J. L. Harman, J. F. Fish, 
and H. E. Barnes, vice-presidents. 
Unlike a great many conventions 
this last Federation meeting was 
planned to make the members feel 
that they were really away from 
home and on a holiday. And people 
off on vacation usually want to be 
entertained. In this case the enter- 
tainment was not of the paper hat 
and noise making variety. Meeting 
in the largest hotel in the world, in 
the second largest city of the Nation 
was almost enough to place anyone 
in a holiday mood. A parade of un- 
usual and diverting things passed be- 
fore these 700 delegates constantly. 
Among the educational diversions 
were the exhibits of those who sup- 
ply schools and teachers with a great 
many of the tools of teaching. 
Among the score or more exhibitors 
were found manufacturers and pub- 
lishers whose contact with teachers 
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is helpful and inspiring. Displays 
were provided for the inspection of 
members by the Underwood Type- 
writer Company, the Specialists Edu- 
cational Bureau, the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, the Ellis Publish- 
ing Company, the A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, the Woodstock Typewriter 
Company, the Gregg Publishing 
Company, the ,H. M. Rowe Com- 
pany, the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company, L. C. Smith and 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., The Jour- 
nal of Business Education, The 
Stenotype, the Walton School of 
Commerce, The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., the Bliss Publishing Com- 
pany, the South-Western Publishing 
Company, Prentice-Hall, Inc., the 
Remington Rand Business Service, 
the A. N. Palmer Company, Lyons 
and Carnahan, the J. F. Apple Com- 
pany and Dictatype, Inc. 

For each exhibitor at the conven- 
tion there was an especially honored 
member of the Federation, twenty- 
three members receiving gifts from 
the sponsors of the exhibits. Those 
so honored were Nina L. Johnson, 
W. M. Wooton, Venette Hulett, 
Stanley J. Shools, P. O. Selby, Elea- 
nor Parmelee, Caroline M. Fairchild, 
Neta Otlmann, Mary Morrison, Elva 
Millard, Dorothy Liebrand, Ger- 
trude Bishop, Charles W. Perry. 
Mrs. William L. Baine, Bernice R. 
White, Mildred Yoder, Floretta Bed- 
well, E. F. Burmhaln, M. C. Burch, 
George W. Carlson, James L. Holts- 
claw, Margaret Martin, Ernestine C, 
Donaldson, Agnes E. Meehan, J. H. 
Wilson, Ivy Monk and B. S. Frost. 

Abstracts from the addresses and 
papers read at the convention are 
found under their own titles else- 
where in this issue and others will be 


Paul Moser, 
of Moser’s 
School, 
Chicago, 
accepted the 
nomination 
for president 
of the N. C. T. F. 
and was 
promptly 
elected. 


taken up in later issues in such a way 
as to reflect further the importance 
and value that thirty-two years of 
Federation assemblies have attached 
to National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation conventions. 


Oratorical Addresses Mark 


General Sessions 


PEAKERS of prominence who 
«) interested their audiences came 
before the general meetings of the 
convention each morning on Decem- 
ber 27 and 28 bringing with them 
new ideas on education and a per- 
spective by means of which business 
education could see itself as a part 
of all education. 

The opening address was given by 
William J. Bogan, superintendent of 
Chicago’s public schools. His was an 
address of welcome and was _ re- 
sponded to by the Federation’s presi- 
dent, J. L. Holtsclaw. 

“The True Measure of America” 
was the subject of an address by R. 
E. Pattison Kline, president of the 
Executives’ Club of Chicago, in 
which he voiced his opinion that 
many critics of America’s business 
civilization were not using the cor- 
rect yardsticks in measuring the so- 
cial and economic life of United 
States citizens. 

“The United States and each of its 
citizens should measure our civiliza- 
tion by present trends and standards 
instead of reaching back into past 
ages for comparisons,” said Mr. 
Kline. He cited as illustrations of this 
misinterpretation the present revolu- 
tionary government of Soviet Russia 
and the revolution of the American 
colonies. It is his belief that in these 
two social upheavals there is some- 
thing in common, yet the world is 


critical of the Soviet government ex- 
periment and respects the nation 
which is now the product of the 
American Revolution. 

Harry C. Spiliman, education di- 
rector of the typewriter division, 
Remington Rand Business Service, 
Inc., spoke to the Federation as a 
world traveller. He reminisced a bit 
and then launched into the subject 
of “Interest in One’s Work”. Mr, 
Spillman’s advice to his listeners 
may be summarized by his statement, 
“falling in love with work makes 
one immune to competition.” This 
precept he would apply to teaching, 
supervision and administrative prob- 
lems. 

The general sessions of the con- 
vention were attended by capacity 
crowds made up of both public and 
private school educators. 


Extracts of Views by 
N. C. T. F. Speakers 


D. LESSENBERRY, Business 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 
“Supervision has been defined as a 
device for the improvement of in- 
struction. This means coordination, 
stimulation and direction of class- 
room work. It means helping the 
teacher to see the whole of the prob- 
lem of the pupil in relation to his life 
activities. 

“Supervision constantly chal- 
lenges the teacher whose vision be- 
comes dulled by routine teaching. It 
notes the skill of doing, but never 
loses sight of the social understand- 
ings, the qualities of character which 
vo deeper than skill or technical 
knowledge. 


H. C. Spillman, of Remington Rand, 
addressed the convention. 
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Lessenberry says teachers welcome 
supervision. 


“The administrator must assume 
responsibility for the success of su- 
pervision in his school. Whether the 
administrator is the principal of a 
high school or the owner of a private 
school, supervision of classroom in- 
struction is as definite a part of his 
responsibility as is the organization 
of the program of studies or enroll- 
ment of new pupils. 

“A recent study of the administra- 
tive force of thirty-two private busi- 
ness schools in six states reveals the 
fact that in those schools supervision 
is not the definite work of any re- 
sponsible individual. The owners, 
who are usually the managers, are too 
busy enrolling pupils, dictating let- 
ters, and doing the routine work of 
the office, to do more than occasional- 
ly glance into the classroom. Yet 
the managers are the only ones who 
have the authority and who can make 
the time for a definite supervision. 

“Is supervision needed in your 
school? One business college teacher 
said to me last summer, ‘I have no 
one with whom to talk over my short- 
hand problems. The president doesn’t 
know my work at all.’ Another 
teacher said, ‘I have to work without 
any help. I do just as I please. The 
manager never comes into the room 
for more than three minutes at a 
time.’ 

“IT have always countered with the 
question, ‘Would you like to have 
supervision? Would you want to 
talk over your teaching problems 
with the head of your school?”  In- 
variably the answer has been, ‘Yes, 
if I could get him to observe me 
teach for even a full period.’ 


“Teachers will welcome a_ con- 
structive program of supervision. I 
am a teacher, and I know the value of 
having an intelligent and interested 
supervisor go over my problems with 
me. I am a high school principal, 
and I know the advantage of study- 
ing the teacher at work for an entire 
period, and following that classroom 
contact up with a personal confer- 
ence in which the elements of 
strength in the teaching are com- 
mended, and the elements of weak- 
ness are discussed in terms of how 
they can be overcome.” 


OIS BENNETT, Vocational 

Advisor, Vocational Guidance 
Bureau, Board of Education, Chi- 
cago, Ill.: “A number of people 
here have made occupational surveys. 
Others may wish or be required at 
some time to make such surveys by 
their schools. 

“In order to insure the reliability 
of the source of information firms 
were selected for visit which had 
well organized personnel departments 
and would be able to give accurate 
employment figures. Since the size 
of the sample of population covered 
must be sufficiently large enough to 
be used as a base for generalizations 
the firms selected were chosen also 
because of the large numbers of peo- 
ple employed. 


George I. Pearsall presided at the 
business round tables. 


“Thus, although only 57 firms were 
covered in the study, the actual num- 
ber of office workers found repre- 
sents 23 per cent of the total num- 
ber of office workers in similar occu- 


pations in Chicago, as enumerated by 
the 1920 census. Ten per cent is, 
as you know, considered a very fair 
sample. 

“A questionnaire was prepared, 
tried out, and reconstructed. It was 
then presented by me personally to 
the employment managers or others 
in charge of employment in the firms 
selected for. interview. Some firms 
were able to give the information in 
the course of the interview. Others 
kept the schedule and compiled the 
information from their records. 

“Two large companies spent as 
much as two or three days’ time in 


N. B. Curtis directed the discussions 
on shorthand and typewriting. 


getting this information for me. I 
am confident that in almost all cases 
figures given were accurate. Of 
course I do not need to enunciate 
here any of the principles of inter- 
viewing. But those of you who have 
made surveys will know, and those 
who plan to make surveys may wish 
to know, that everlasting patience 
and perseverance are required in get- 
ting figures on employment even in 
well-organized companies. 
“Assembly of material after it is 
gathered is a mechanical task, the 
details of which it is not necessary 
to go into. Interpretation of the 
data, following its assembly, requires 
the greatest care. In presentation an 


impersonal attitude must be main- 


tained toward the facts found, which 
do come out often quite otherwise 
than one expects. For example. no 
one was more surprised than I at 
finding so few boy stenographers as 
six in a total of 4,158 boy office 
workers. 
The points I have tried to brin 
out are, of course, not discoveries 
of mine, but simply guide posts. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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practical results with this 
time-saving system 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of 
Typewriting Instruction effects a tangible increase in 
student proficiency wherever adopted. ( 


CIENTIFIC educational experience plus 
modern mechanical development has 
presented the educational world with the 
most efficient and practical method of type- 
writer instruction ever conceived—The 


Miller-Dictaphone System. 
Professor Charles Miller, LL.B. and LL.M., 


former instructor in stenography and type- 
writing at Columbia University, found 
after years of experimentation that a care- 
fully balanced method of combining visual 
and auditory instruction produced astound- 
ingly efficient results in teaching type- 
writing. 


He found further that if the auditory 
phase could be supplied mechanically not 


only would the teacher be relieved of ar- 
duous and fatiguing work but carefully 
preconceived lesson could be reproduced 
verbatim for the student’s ears. 


The result was the present Miller-Dicta- 
phone System wherein a reproducing Dicta- 
phone “plays” a record bearing direct 
dictation from which the pupil transcribes. 


Actual installations in many universities 
and vocational schools have proved the 
Miller-Dictaphone System to be from 50% 
to 65% more efficient than the older 
method. 


Write us that you are interested and we 
will gladly supply you with complete de- 
scriptive material. 


Department of Education 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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in structure and 


Ccurtesy Salada Tea Co., Boston 
Offices, the homes of business, are ever reaching toward the ideal of perfection 


furnishings. 


Those whose training carries them into such 


homes daily should be taught to fit into this ideal. 


Testing Teaching Results 
Training 


Specimen tests to determine what a student is learning of trait 


development, business English and general office activities 


By Ruth Hoadley 


Instructor in Commerce, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 


FTEN you hear it said 
that the important thing 
in education is the acquiring 
of desirable traits, not the 
amassing of facts. A recent 
article written by an American 
girl teaching in England, re- 
ports that there in addition to 
giving grades for subjects, 
teachers also make out grades 
for each pupil’s character. In fact, 
the author writes that often poor 
character will demote a pupil in 
spite of excellent subject marks. 
_ But no- one has ever reached a 
iool-proof way of instilling proper 
traits in students. The impor- 
tance of traits in a secretary is in- 
dicated by the fact that in Char- 
ters and Whitley’s study of Secre- 
tarial Duties and Traits only four 
of the leading twenty traits are di- 
rectly related to skills. These are 
accuracy, speed, neatness, and 
memory. The other sixteen are 
personal, such as courtesy, tact, 
poise, etc. Many students think 
of traits as entirely dissociated 
from daily work; a test such as 
this may aid them in realizing that 


These objective tests covering some phases 
of secretarial training have been used at the 
State University of Iowa and found helpful 
both as intsrest-creators and measures of 
achievement. Norms cannot be computed 
since the tests have not been given to a 
sufficiently large group. They are pub- 
lished, however, so that teachers will find 


them usable in their present form or sug- 
gestive for adaptation to their classes. 


a secretary needs to be much more 
than a good stenographic machine. 
In each situation given in Test 
I for traits at least one trait is 
outstanding, but there will be a 
difference of opinion as to other 
characteristics exhibited. For in- 
stance, in situation 7, Miss B 
showed that she possessed judg- 
ment since she did not take up her 
employer’s time for a caller who 
did not need to see him. But 
some may find in her answer to the 
caller a lack of tact or courtesy. 
Discussion of these debatables 
will bring out many valuable 
points—in this case, what would 
be the best answer to a caller of 
this type? And in situation 20, 
she showed intelligence in using 


suitable substitutes for a word 
that had been repeated un-. 
duly, though some may feel 
that she showed lack of accu- 
racy in transcribing. Here the 
discussion would hinge on the 
matter of a secretary chang- 
ing her employer’s dictation or 
transcribing it verbatim. 

The last part of this test on 
traits may be subject to criticism 
since it cannot be graded in a 
purely objective manner. It is in- 
cluded to give the teacher an idea 
of the pupils’ sense of values, That 
is, in situation 5 Miss B showed 
a lack of businesslikeness, while 
in situation 23 she evidenced much 
of that trait. It is up to the pupil 
to weigh these situations and see 
which would be the more impor- 
tant. However, as Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax wrote in a recent article, 
“A wise combination of the new 
and old types of tests is better 
than the exclusive use of either”, 
so in that quotation is found justi- 
fication for the inclusion of the essay 
question. 
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The question of whether Busi- 
ness English should be taught by 
the commerce department has been 
debated extensively and _ inten- 
sively. The author of these tests 
feels that it should be, not only 
because English is a subject in 
which one never gets enough train- 
ing, but also because there are so 
many golden opportunities for 
bringing it up in connection with 
stenography and secretarial train- 
ing. It is seldom that anyone is 
perfect in English; the need for 
it by high school graduates is 
shown in the fact that of 1,252 em- 
ployers in New York who were 
asked what was the greatest edu- 
cational need of junior workers in 
their offices, 720 said Business 
English. 


The tests presented here are by 
no means all that could be worked 
out on this subject. Test II should 
measure the pupil’s ability to rec- 
ognize errors commonly made by 
dictators and which a _ secretary 
should correct, either while taking 
notes or while transcribing. These 
sentences might be dictated to stu- 
dents to be corrected when tran- 
scribed—thus more nearly dupli- 
cating the situation they will face 
on the job. Most of the sentences 
given are from letters actually 
dictated to a stenographer. 

Test III is patterned after a sim- 
ilar one prepared by the Bureau of 
Personnel Research. It is de- 
signed to show students the dif- 
ference in meaning that can be 
made by placement of words, pres- 


ence of an apostrophe, omission or 
inclusion of words, placement of 
punctuation marks, etc. 

Test IV is a type seen fre. 
quently. Most of the words used 
were taken from a grammar. A 
secretary needs to know the fine 
distinction between meanings of 
words in order to correct mistakes 
made by her employer, also to en- 
able her to compose better letters 
herself. Perhaps a more practical 
type of test would be to write sen- 
tences in shorthand, using in par- 
entheses outlines which have more 
than one meaning. For, in tran- 
scribing, the secretary has to de. 
cide which meaning out of a pos- 
sible two or three is correct ina 
given sentence. For instance, you 
might write in shorthand, “The 


Test I 


Situation: Mr. A is president of an advertising firm and is 
looking for a new secretary. He considers the following traits 
essential in a good secretary: 


1. Accuracy 9. Interest in work 9 
2. Dependability 10. Speed 
3. Intelligence 11. Adaptability 
4. Initiative 12. Businesslikeness 10 
5. Judgment 13. Neatness ey 
6. Tact Memory 
7. Personal pleasantness 15. Poise Tuesday. 
8. Good breeding 16. Self-confidence 
Of those who apply for the position, he is most impressed --—__ |] 
by Miss B’s appearance and tells her he will give her a week’s 
trial, the position to be hers permanently if she proves satis- 12 
factory. During that week the following things occur: bo 
Directions: In the biank provided before each situation, put 
the number or numbers of the traits shown by Miss B; or, if 
lack of some trait is indicated, put down the proper number 
with a circle around it. ——— 13 
Example: 13, 6.—The janitor didn't like her because she 
suggested that he dust the map boards. 
——— 1. She transcribed letters in record time, correct 
in every detail save for an occasional mis- 
spelling of technical terms. 
——— 2. Her family asked her how much salary Mr. 
A. received. She told them she didn’t know, party”. 
though she had typed the salary budget that 
afternoon. 
——— 3. One night just as she was leaving the office, 
Mr. A. asked her to put a certain file on his 
desk the next morning. She forgot to do so. ——— 16 
——— 4. The street car which she had to take to work 
was out of order on account of a storm. She ~~~ ]7 
phoned to tell her employer she would be there 
as soon as she could get a taxi. 
— 5. A friend oi Miss B’s came into the office and 
they chatted for five minutes. 
——— 6. Mr. A was out of town one day and left 
without giving Miss B any directions about indented. 
work. When he came back he found she had ———— 19 
taken care of some routine letters, made a 
clean copy of a mailing list, and straightened ———- 20 
up the office. 
—— 7. A man came into the office selling ink, and 
asked to see Mr. A. Miss B sent him to the 
purchasing agent, telling him, “The president ———— 21. 


has nothing to do with the buying”. 


A TEST IN TRAIT DEVELOPMENT 
8. She had a pleasing voice and handled phone 


. She opened a letter marked “Personal’’. but 


. On Friday Mr. A asked her the initials of a 


. She asked Mr. A if she might take home 


. One day she was called in to take the min- 


. She offered to write a summary needed by 


. She overheard one of the stenographers say, 


. She called Mr. A’s attention to a new law 


. She always knocked on Mr. A’s door before 
. She started to keep a scrap book of news- 


. In the office where she had worked pre- 


. She always stood up to meet older people 


. Mr. A used the word “surely” several times 


calls well, but for the first two days forgot 
to give the name of the firm instead of say- 
ing. “Hello”. 


the appearance of which indicated that it was 
a magazine ad. 


man to whom he had dictated a letter on 
She had to consult her notebook 
before answering him. 


some of his business books to read. 


utes of a directors’ meeting. She took the 
notes correctly, but stammered a little in 
reading them aloud to the men. 


Mr. A. He had to make some changes and 
then asked to have it re-typed. She care- 
fully noted his corrections, and while re- 
typing it corrected a grammatical error he 
had_ overlooked. 


“Miss B looks as if she was dressed for a 
So the next day she wore less elabo- 
rate clothes to work. 


being considered by the legislature which 
would affect the business. 


going in when he hadn’t called for her. 


paper items about the company. 


viously the block style of letter was pre- 
ferred. She talked with one of the other 
girls and found that Mr. A liked his letters 


who came into the office. 


in a short letter. She substituted “certainly” 
and “without fail” for it in two places, retain- 
ing the meaning he had intended. 

She did not understand whether Mr. A dic- 
tated $17.43 or $19.43, so asked him. 
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(break, brake) was a bad one but 
has been repaired”. Here the sec: 
retary would have to decide which 
spelling of “break” would give the 
intended meaning. 

Test V is merely a spelling list. 

The test on telegrams, Test VI, 
needs no explanation. The same ma- 
terial might well be given in various 
forms such as True-False, or com- 
pletion. Here you have only 
theory tested. In order to find out 
ability to apply theory, the tran- 
scription of dictated telegrams is 
the solution. 

Test VII on the use of the tele- 
phone could be given in different 
forms and is also a theory test. 
To measure ability to perform this 
duty of long distance calls, you 


or put the test in this form: The 
directions would be, “Your em- 
ployer has asked you to put 
through a long distance call to Mr. 
E. W. Peterson at the Halsey- 
Stuart Company, Chicago. Give 
every step and record the conver- 
sation that will probably take 
place from the time you lift the 
receiver to put in the call until you 
have connected your employer 
with Mr. Peterson.” 

Any of these tests can be used 
both as inventory and perform- 
ance. For example, the one on 
telegrams might be given in its 
present form as an inventory be- 
fore telegrams are studied. Then 
after study and class discussion of 
the subject, the same points could 
be covered in a true-false form (or 


the first form used again) to me. 
sure student performance. Th 
grade for the work on telegram; 
would then be the difference fy. 
tween the score made on the firg 
and second tests. 

Often, when he dictates, a man yj 
use the same word over and over, |) 
order to improve the letter, a se. 
retary should be able to substitut 
a word of the same meaning. Teg 
VIII is for this purpose. Another 
similar test would be to use such 
phrases as “beg to acknowledg 
receipt of your letter, thanking yoy 
for your favor, please advise, an. 
swering your letter of the 19th,’ 
etc. and have pupils give mor 
preferable ways of saying the same 
things. 


might require class demonstration 


. A client came in and talked at great length 
about his white rat farm. She tried to look 
interested, although she was afraid of rats 
and disliked even to hear about them. 

. One of the young men in the office showed a 
tendency to hang around her desk “kidding”. 
She never stopped work to talk with him 
and soon showed him that, while she was 
witty, she preferred to deal only with busi- 
ness affairs during office hours. 

. One night at quitting time Mr. A was having 
a conference with a prospective client. Miss 
B stayed until after the caller had left to see 
if Mr. A needed her any more. 

. During lunch the other girls in the office 
usually discussed things they had heard about 
other employees, or business affairs of the 
firm. They thought Miss B odd because she 
never would tell them about office affairs 
except to relate amusing incidents or tell of 
interesting people who asked her queer ques- 
tions. 

Do you think Miss B should have been given the posi- 
tion permanently? Give the reason for your answer ? 


BUSINESS ENGLISH 
Test II 


Directicns: The following sentences contain mistakes com- 
monly made by dictators, for which the stenographer should 
watch. Rewrite these sentences, correcting them as you 
would in transcription. 

Example: I can only speak positively for my own firm, 

Corrected: I can speak positively only for my own firm. 

1. _The Federal Trade Commission has, however, 
from its cases developed a comprehensive list of the 
methods which from time to time, it has condemned. 

2. Going across the bridge, the houses impressed us 
as too ornate. 

3. You did not indicate what size of a dictionary you 
want. 

4+. We will welcome the opportunity to assist you at 
any time in the future. 

5. You or your assistant are to be at the station to 
meet the 9:00 A.M. train. 

6. He came in the room and nodded pleasantly to 
everyone. 


7. The problem of securing adequate terminals i: 
perhaps the most important of the two. 

8. We are enclosing herewith a copy of your or 
der. 

9. You may plan on me providing it does not rain, 

10. One of the members of our staff broadcasted las 
Monday evening. 

11. He spoke on the distribution of power to regu- 
late railroads between the nation and states. 

12. Apparently your work there has been attended br 
a marked degree of success. 

13. The former superintendent used his position to 
the best of his capacity to damage us. 

14. <A variety of circumstances have occasioned my 
neglect. 

15. I shall work with them so long as time permits. 

16. The field of the former is management and the 
latter, finance. 

17. We are interested in the administrative machin- 
ery developed by various cities for the administration of 
tax laws. 

18. I hope that those of you who have the opportunity 
of seeing the beauties of the West will appreciate them 
not only for yourself, but for us here as well. 

19. This man is neither brilliant or handsome, but le 
will make a successful teacher. 

20. Received your letter almost a week ago, and only 
now have found time to answer it. 


Test Ill 


Directions: Sometimes the two sentences in the following 
pairs express the same idea; sometimes they have a different 
meaning. If they mean the same thing, put a circle around 
the §; if different, a circle around the D. 

Example: S (D) The secretary, treasurer, and president left 
today. The secretary-treasurer and president left today. 


SD 1. The goods can be shipped without much dan- 

ger of loss. 

The goods can be shipped without danger of 
much loss. 

The firms belonging to the syndicate are Bat- 
ton, Durstine, Coast, Martin and Jones. 

The firms belonging to the syndicate are Bat- 
ton, Durstine, Coast, Martin, and Jones. 

Frequently the rating book is misused. 

The rating book is frequently misused. 
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sD 4. The buildings, which burned, were insured. 


The buildings which burned were insured. 

You, of course, will require considerable lum- 
ber. 

You will require, of course, considerable lum- 
ber. 

Enclosed you will find the receipt you re- 
quested. 

Enclosed herewith you will find the receipt 
you requested. 

I am sorry only that our time together was so 
short. 

I only am sorry that our time together was so 
short. . 

The Research Bureau has made one study, I 
think, which would interest you. 

The Research Bureau has made one study 
which I think would interest you. 

Our neighbor purchased a black and white 
horse. 

Our neighbor purchased a black and a white 
horse. 


Coolidge said he did not “choose to run”. 

Coolidge said, “I do not choose to run”. 

No wife, no mother, was there to help him. 

There was no wife or mother to help him. 

According to figures compiled by the Buckley 
Company, between 1922 and 1928 the num- 
ber of Iowa wholesalers decreased 21%. 

According to figures compiled by the Buckley 
Company between 1922 and 1928, the num- 
ber of Iowa wholesalers decreased 21%. 

I wish we, too, were close. 

I wish we were close, too. 

I came to the conclusion in August that I 
would not get out West this summer. 

I came to the conclusion that I would not get 
out West in August this summer. 

I am quite sure by this time that you have for- 
gotten me. 

I am quite sure you have forgotten me by this 
time. 

However, his letter needed copying. 

His letter, however, needed copying. 

I told him I didn’t think it would rain. 

I told him I thought it would not rain. 

The youngster carried in his pocket a mori- 
bund frog. 

In his pocket the youngster carried a dying 
frog. 

Herbert Brun’s dog was lost. 

The dog belonging to Herbert Bruns was lost. 


Secretaries are started in unison. 


Test IV 

Directions: Each of the following sentences contains in 
parentheses two words, only one of which is correct. Cross 
out the one which is incorrect. 

Example: The (principal) ( ) called a meeting 
of all teachers. 

1. Judge Whitney ordered that the negro’s (testimony 
evidence) should be thrown out of the records. 

2. The (audience spectators) gave the singer great 
applause. 

3. The (station depot) of the Rock Island is near 
our house. 

4. Mr. Parker was the guest of honor at a (/unch 
luncheo:i) yesterday. 

5. Isn’t it (funny queer) that she did not speak to us? 

6. His action in the matter was most (credible 
creditable). 

7. The (allusion illusion) was not understood by 
everyone who heard the speech. 

8. Let’s not drive (further farther) than Main 
Street. 

9. Cod liver oil is supposed to make a person (healthy 
healthful). 

10. A most (igenuous ingenious) device for opening 
glass jars has been patented. 

11. Do not (effect affect) to be other than you are. 

12. Your report will not be (accepted excepted) until 
it is corrected. 

13. John is a very (personal personable) young man. 

14. An increasing number of juniors are selecting 
medicine as their (vocation avocation). 

15. There are twenty apples to be divided (between 
among) five children. 


ENGLISH VOCABULARY 
Test V 
Directions: The teacher should dictate to the class for 
spelling the following list of 50 words. These are taken from 
Horn’s list of Difficult Words in the First and Second Thous- 
and Most Commonly Used Words. 


analysis advisable guaranteed 
referred forenoon regretting 
chautauqua all right medicine 
loose vary arrangement 
lieutenant rheumatism remittance 
council schedule presence 
clothe attorney society 
practice occasion renewal 
disappoint bulletin advertisement 
inasmuch as deposit literature 
grateful prior principal 
efficient banquet candidate 
committee sympathy bureau 
acknowledge owing profession 
disease immediately ordinary 
dairy communication 

compliment equipped 


(These tests continued on page 50) 


Tests, however, are needed to determine the individual ability and 
traits as instruction progresses. 
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The Alexander Hamilton Institute 


ANNOUNCES 


New Executive Training for men who 
want to be independent in the next five years 


HE next five years in American busi- 
will offer more opportunity and 
more danger than any similar period for 
a long time. 

More men will achieve independence. 
More men who might achieve it will fail 
because of a failure properly to analyze 
the facts. 

A right program will be more profit- 
able than it has ever been. A wrong 
decision will be far more costly. 

To put it in other words, the organi- 
zation of business, the tempo of business, 
the speed of business are all in process of 
rapid change. The evidence is every- 
where. In a brief period of thirty days 
between October 15th and November 
15th, 1929, thousands of men who sup- 
posed that they were secure for life found 
themselves suddenly ruined. Thousands 
had their confidence so shaken that they 
are dazed and wondering. They have no 
plan. “What will happen to business in 
the next few years?” they are asking. 
“What program should we lay out for 
ourselves?” 


The Institute foresaw 
the trend 
Two years ago the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute, from its nation-wide contact 
with business leaders, sensed the tre- 


mendous changes which were about to 
come, and began to make preparations 
to meet them. 

The Institute’s original Course and 
Service in business was a great Course and 
did a great work. More than 398,000 men 
made it a part of their business equip- 
ment, and are far ahead because they did. 

But the Institute saw that revolu- 
tionary changes were in prospect. Little 
business units were being merged into 
big units. Industries were reaching out 
into foreign markets. Security prices were 
about to become subject to a whole new set 
of conditions. Production methods were 
being revolutionized. The sales organi- 
zation and strategy of the past were 

entirely unfitted for the new competition. 
The responsibilities of guiding the new 
business could not be discharged by men 
whose training had been in the old. 
The Institute said: ““ We must prepare 
a wholly new Course to meet the new 
conditions. We must add authorities 
whose business success belongs to the 
present, and not to the past. They must 
be the biggest and most successful men 
of the present—the men who will be the 
leaders during the coming five years.” 
Without regard to cost, the Institute 
went out to enlist the co-operation of the 
nation’s business leaders. The response 


was even beyond its most sanguine 
expectations. In effect, one and all these 
men said: 

“*The greatest need of all is for trained 
leadership. Count on us. Any contribu- 
tion we can make to this New Executive 
Training will be a contribution to our 
own best interests, because it will fur- 
nish us with more of the sort of execu- 
tives we need.” 

It is impossible in this page to give 
detailed facts about the New Course and 
Service. It is new from start to finish— 
so new that the latter part will not be 
entirely off the presses for some months. 
Every unit will come to you fresh and 
live and breathing—straight from the 
very inner sanctums of this new business 
world. 

We invite you to send for the full 
facts in a new book entitled: “What an 
Executive Should Know.” It is a vol- 
ume that should be read by every man 
who expects to win a secure place for 
himself in the next five years. It is well 
worth an hour of your time. And it is 
free. 

Send for your copy today. You cannot 
gain a proper perspective on what lies 
ahead unless you look at the picture 
through the eyes of the country’s 
biggest men. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, 975 Astor Place, New York City.(In Canada 


address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto) 


Name. 


Please send me ‘What an Executive Should Know,” which 
describes the new Modern Business Course and Service, 


Business 
Address. 


Business 
Position 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION when writing to advertisers. 
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HE conditions we have cited 
in two previous articles, the 
conclusions we have drawn, indi- 
cate the recommendations we 
make. In as much as Albert G. 
Belding, director of commercial edu- 
cation, died before these recommen- 
dations were formulated, it is not 
strictly true to say, “we.” I know 
his views but I take complete respon- 
sibility for these recommendations. 
Some of the recommendations 
are directed to meet purely local 
conditions and therefore are omit- 
ted. 
* My fundamental recommenda- 
tion is that our superintendents 
and the Board of Education recog- 
nize conditions in this City to be 
as they actually are, not as they 
would like to believe them to be. 
They can recognize that there are 
many thousands of pupils in the 
elementary schools who are incap- 
able of mastering the existing, or 
even the proposed, course of study. 
That thousands of these pupils, 
notwithstanding the retardation, 
of which a complaint has been 
made, are finally given diplomas. 
By virtue of these diplomas they 
are admitted to high schools and 
enrolled in courses, more espe- 
cially the commercial course, 
which, because of lack of men- 
tality or the quality of their train- 
ing they are unable to pursue with 
profit to themselves. Such a pro- 
cedure in many cases results in ac- 
tual damage to themselves, in a 
poor quality of training for the bet- 
ter pupils and an injustice to the 
parents, to the business men and 
to community demands. 

In view of these well known 
conditions, I further recommend 
that the elementary course of 
study be more radically revised so 
that for these pupils a large 
amount of handwork be provided, 
as in the case of the special un- 
graded pupils. 


Part III 


In this last article of Dr. Tildsley’s 
series is contained the details of a pro- 
posed plan for teaching and rating busi- 
ness education in its relation to all edu- 
cation. The first two articles of the 
series appeared in the November and 
December issues. 


At least two streams of pupils, 
as suggested by Superintendent 
Straubenmuller many years ago, 
should be sent through the ele- 
mentary schools, only the regular 
stream receiving diplomas and be- 
ing admitted to high schools. The 
other stream or streams, with 
greatly modified curricula adapted 
to their abilities, can be permitted 
to move regularly without re- 
tardation for the eight years and 
at the close allowed to go to work. 
Or, they could attend a variety of 
special short course schools—short 
course business schools which will 
train them for routine tasks, in- 
cluding. the use of certain business 
machines, 

I believe that for many of these 
pupils who have attained physical 
maturity gainful employment is a 
better method of education than 
the school, as now conducted. We 
recommend, therefore, that the 
Board of Education work to have 
the Compulsory Education Law 
revised so as to make sixteen the 
maximum compulsory school age 
—the age at which nearly all pupils 
have attained physical maturity. 
Physical maturity, not progress in 
the school, is recommended as the 
basis for the exemption from 
school attendance. 

Pending the reorganization of 
the elementary school course and 
the change in the compulsory 
school law, I recommend that the 
Regents Preliminary Academic 
Tests be given to all pupils of the 
8B grades of the elementary and 
junior high schools and that only 
those passing these examinations 


Untangling Business Education 


in New York City High Schools 


Radical changes in curriculurn, completely new standards for in- 
struction and instructors is reeommended after a 
year’s survey of the situation 
By Dr. John L. Tildsley 


District Superintendent of High Schools, Board of Education, New York City 


be admitted to the high schools. 
A right of appeal to the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, could be al- 
lowed under conditions to prevent 
the exclusion of competent pupils. 

I recommend that the Board oi 
Education immediately organize a 
comprehensive system of occupa- 
tional, trade, vocational schools in- 
cluding short course one or two 
year industrial and _ business 
schools which shall train for rou- 
tine tasks including the operation 
of machines. This will provide a 
means of earning a livelihood for 
thousands of pupils who are ut- 
terly unfit to profit from the work 
assigned them and are seriously 
impairing the effectiveness of the 
training in the general course as 
well as in the commercial course, 
and who are largely wasting their 
lives and the taxpayers’ money, 

Having thus deflected either to 
work or to these special occupa- 
tional, trade, vocational, industrial 
short course schools, the thou- 
sands of pupils who everywhere 
throughout this country have been 
misplaced in commercial high 
schools and in the commercial 
courses of general or composite 
high schools, we recommend the 
revision of the commercial courses 
in accordance with these four gov- 
erning principles: 


2. 


That the curricula and requirements 
for graduation shall make possible the 
realization of the fundamental objec- 
tives expressed by the teachers in this 
report. 


2 


That no daily program shall carry 
more subjects than the pupils are able to 
prepare thoroughly. For all except the 
highest 25% of the pupils, we believe 
that this limitation calls for a daily max- 


imum of four subjects requiring prepa- 


ration. 
3. 


That commercial subjects, including 
English, as such shall have the right of 
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way over all other subjects. We believe 

that this proposal entails at least 10 

units of required commercial work dur- 

ing the four years’ course of a total of 

18 units of all kinds. 

4. 

That at all times the revision commit- 
tee is to have in mind preparation for 
business not for college or some other 
higher school; that it is to realize that 
business training subjects when properly 
taught yield disciplinary values fully 
equal to those ascribed to the basal aca- 
demic subjects of foreign languages, 
mathematics, science, that therefore it is 
to be prepared to drop from the present 
curriculum any and all subjects which 
are not essential to the realization of this 
controlling objective of preparation for 
business. 

This revision committee should 
be further guided by the following 
considerations: A commercial 
course should be a composite of 
three groups of studies 

(a) The technical studies, accounting, 
stenography, typewriting and penman- 
ship, arithmetic and graphic statistics, 

(b) The natural science and social 


science studies, including one or two 
years of biological or physical science, 


American history, civics, economic geog- 
raphy and local industries, business law, 
economics, 

(c) The basic group of general sub- 
jects designed to give fundamental train- 
ing in expression, in appreciation, in liv- 
ing, English, art, music, health educa- 
tion. 


We further recommend that the 
commercial high schools should 
provide differentiated courses of 
study along three lines of prepara- 
tion for business, (a) accounting 
(b) secretarial work (c) mer- 
chandizing, salesmanship, adver- 
tising, and that there should be a 
sufficient field of electives to allow 
any pupil to supplement the train- 
ing of any one of these lines so 


that he will be equipped for gen- 
eral business.* (See page 56.) 

We hold this to be the control- 
ling principle for the conduct of 
commercial education from this 
time on. 

In all our training of boys and 
girls for business we believe in 
centering our attention primarily 
on the development of the right 
qualities, habits, attitudes and on 
growth in power rather than on 
the accumulation of knowledge 


We believe that as one concrey 
means of attaining this goal, even 
teacher should be asked to attemy 
to restate the content of his sy}. 
ject as a series of problems in fory 
and as projects in their solution 
since it is only as the pupil & 
velops self guidance and self stip. 
ulus that he can develop certain ¢ 
these qualities. This means a gen. 
eral adoption of a genuine projer 
and greatly individualized teaching 
plan, not a mere return to that & 


Changes in the attitude toward business 
education could hardly be more radical 
than the transformation which has taken 
place in the actual administration of 


and the acquisition of skills and of 
ways of doing things. 

To this end, therefore, instead 
of relying upon gaining the quali- 
ties and habits of accuracy, 
thoroughness, carrying a_ thing 
through to the end, reliability, 
high standard of achievement, so- 
cial adaptability, initiative, power 
of reflective thinking as by-prod- 
ucts of the training process, as we 
have done hitherto, we can make 
them the immediate, direct, dom- 
inating objectives of all our efforts 
and with this in view constantly 
modify curricula, subject matter, 
methods of attack and above all, 
the quantity of daily work allowed 
the pupils. 


business. 


vice of the lazy teacher, the ol 
time so-called laboratory and bu¢ 
get plan. 

Business training which aims 
the production of qualities, habits 
attitudes must be an_ individu 
process not a mass_ production 
There must be intimate person 
contact between each pupil an 
teacher. There must further bt 
cooperation between all teacher 


the process. 

Every pupil who fails to perform 
his daily assignment or does it I 
accurately or in a slovenly fashiol 
should be required to report afte 
school and do it properly. Cot 
mercial pupils in order to develo 
proper habits and skills should 
work under the direction of tht 
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ee shall constantly check him up with 
each other to prevent any gaps 
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teachers in supervised study per- 
iods. They need more time for 
drill. 

These requirements would en- 
tail in our judgment the complete 
abandonment of the idea that a 
boy can be made ready for busi- 
ness by having the teacher not the 
pupil do the work. This means 
hard study by the pupil under the 
intelligent, sympathetic guidance 
of the teacher, not a pouring-in or 
pumping-in process. 

They further bring about the re- 
duction of the daily program of 
prepared subjects too. At most 
four for all entering pupils in or- 
der to permit a more intensive, 
thorough study of the subjects the 
pupil takes. For all pupils above 


the first, we urge that no pupil be 
allowed to carry more than four 
subjects requiring preparation un- 
less he has passed all subjects of 
the preceding term with an aver- 
age of at least 75 percent. 

A longer school day, from 9 
A.M. to 4 P.M., would be needed 
to allow time for drill and study 
for commercial pupils. 

This means also the abolition of 
double sessions, since these entail 
too short a school day for busi- 
ness training, and render the 
checking up and personal assis- 
tance to pupils practically impos- 
sible. 

Until double sessions are abol- 
ished the present pernicious prac- 
tice of assigning the young 


DEVELOPMENT 
AND 
DESIGN 


PRODUCT 
CONTROL 
- 


YOO® QOOOY 


How responsibility is delegated in the 


modern business organization 


entering pupils to afternoon ses- 
sions continuing till five o’clock 
should not be permitted. For this 
gives the beginner in a strange 
field the worst time of the day for 
work and almost inevitably results 
in building up in many of them 
bad habits of work with resulting 
habits of failure. 

Our enormous high schools ren- 
der practically impossible that in- 
timate contact between the pupil 
and the group of teachers who 
train him in addition. They create 
conditions of rush and confusion 
which are opposed to real educa- 
tion. We therefore urge the Board 
of Education to construct high 
school buildings of an absolute 

(Continued on page 45) 


Courtesy Nation’s Business. 
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COMMERCIAL 
ARITHMETIC 


Question Book—Answer Book 
compiled by 
Celia Allesbach 


COMMERCIAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


Question Book—Answer Book 
compiled by 
Celia Allesbach 


COMMERCIAL 
LAW 


Question Book—Answer Book 
compiled by 
Celia Allesbach 


ELEMENTARY 
BOOKKEEPING 


Question Book compiled 
by Marie Neuse 
Answer Book compiled 
by Wm. Volkhausen and 
J. Vincent Gates 


ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING 


Question Book only, 
compiled by 
Wm. Volkhausen and 


| Smith’s Famous Regents Review Books 
Are Published in Business Subjects, Too 


ANY teachers whose friends in other subjects have 

praised the helpfulness of Smith’s Regents Review 
Books, have not known that they were also published for 
commercial subjects. 


Smith’s Regents Review Books contain the New York 
State Regents examination questions for the past 20 years 
bound in book form—all recent papers reproduced com- 
plete. Questions are grouped for topical review. Answer 
books, fully. illustrated contain detailed explanations, help- 
ful charts. They are endorsed. by commercial, high and 
public schools, throughout the United States and Canada. 


These books train pupils in answering final examina- 
tion questions, help the teacher in preparing tests, make 
sure all points have been covered. A valuable supplement 
to any text, so reasonable each pupil may have one. 
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J. Vincent Gates 


Question Books or 
Answer Books, 40c 
ea.; 35c in lots of 6; 
30c ea. for 12 or 
more 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 

40c for a single copy in your subject. Or 

ask for free catalog. Then you will order 
one for all. 
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CURRICULUM MAKIN G mans! 


Commercial Education courses have undergone distinct changes during the last few years due to a study ol 


of the requirements of the course and the application of modern teaching procedure for all subjects of on 
the course. ogg 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE <a 


First-Year Course how 
By Altholz and Klein hansh 


hroug 
is a text which reflects the new trends of teaching and learning. nittee 
The senior author, Mr. Nathaniel Altholz, is Director of Commercial Education, New York City, and liss 


is a leader in the field of commercial education. = 
inn. 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE rents 
Second-Year Course 


By Altholz he su 


will be ready by January 1, 1930. fe th 


M. B. P. OBJECTIVE TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING “all 


By Altholz and Braverman 
Are Now Available. 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
CHICAGO-221 E. 20th St. YORK-131 E. 23rd St. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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Keeping Up With Teachers’ 
Associations 


HE North Carolina Commercial 

Teachers Association meets at 
Raleigh, N. C., on March 20-22. W. 
Blackburn is president. Com- 
munications can be addressed to 612 
’. Queen Street, Kingston, N. C. 


New York 


The National Association of Com- 
mercial Teacher Training Institu- 
ions will hold its annual meeting at 
lew York University, New York 
itv, on February 28. Dr. Paul S. 
lomax of New York University is 
resident. Miss Ann Brewington of 
he University of Chicago is secre- 
ary. 

This meeting will be held in con- 
unction with a research conference 
n commercial education to be con- 
lucted by the New York University 
ommercial Teachers Club, and at 
he time of the dedication of the new 
chool of Education building at New 
York University. 


Detroit 


The National Association of Pen- 
nanship Teachers and Supervisors 
vill hold its next annual meeting at 
etroit on April 9-11. John G. 
‘irk, Director of Business Educa- 
ion, Philadelphia, Pa., is president. 
This association’s meeting will re- 
eal the results of many activities 
tow being conducted among pen- 
panship teachers supervisors 
hroughout the Nation. The com- 
uittee on Teacher Training under 
liss Pearle I. Mallory, Winona 
tate Teachers College, Winona, 
linn., is making a study of require- 
ents for graduation in penmanship 
nd of the credit offered in various 
stitutions for methods courses in 
he subject. 

A study of the “ways and means 
or the transfer of knowledges and 
kills of the handwriting lesson to 
ther written work of the day” is be- 
g made under the direction of Miss 
lary Beacom, State Teachers Col- 
ge, Duluth, Minn. 

The possibilities of character de- 
elopment through the teaching of 
famanship is being investigated by 
liss Hazel E. Smeed, superinten- 
ent of handwriting, Scranton Public 
hols, Scranton, Pa. 


J. Murray Hill, of Bowling Green Busi- 


ness University, presided at private 
school sessions during the N. C. T. F. 
convention. 


Left-handedness is a_ fascinating 
subject to laymen and teachers. J. 
O. Peterson, supervisor of handwrit- 
ing, in the public schools of Tacoma, 
Wash., has a committee studying the 
new literature on the subject of left- 
handedness. 

The bibliography committee of the 
last few years has rendered excel- 
lent service to teachers who do not 
have access to pedagogical libraries, 
and to teachers who do but are too 
busy to make use of them. This com- 
mittee under the enthusiastic super- 
visions of Michael J. Ryan. Pierce 
Business College, Philadelphia, Pa., 
is busy gathering and compiling lists 
of new material for publication. 


Atlantic City 


The sixtieth annual convention of 
the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, N. 
J., February 22-27. This conven- 
tion attracts the active school leaders 
from all parts of the United States. 

Other allied organizations and de- 
partments of the National Education 
Association which will conduct the 
programs in Atlantic City at the 
same time are: Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, National 


Association of Deans of Women, 
Department of Rural Education, De- 
partment of Vocational Education, 
Department of Secondary School 
Principals, American Educational 
Association, National Council of Ed- 
ucation, Municipal Normal School 
and Teachers College Section, Na- 
tional Association of High School 
Inspectors and Supervisors, Na- 
tional Council of Childhood Educa- 
tion, National Society for the Study 
of Education, National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, Na- 
tional Council of State Superinten- 
dents, Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction. 


MORE TO COME 


Asks Uniformity in 
Stenographic Tests 
66 TENOGRAPHIC tests were 


perhaps the first tests of 
ability to be given applicants for po- 
sitions in business. They are quite 
likely the first tests in which per- 
formance was used extensively in 
selecting persons believed to be 
qualified,” said J. E. Bathurst, De- 
partment of Education, Birmingham- 
Southern College, Birmingham, Ala., 
when speaking before the Southern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association 
convention in Chattanooga recently. 
Mr. Bathurst is consulting statis-. 
tician in the Bureau of Personnel 
Administration at Washington, D. 
C., and he was asked to speak on 
measurements of stenographic abil- 
ity. An introduction to his remarks 
on measuring stenographic ability is 
given here. Future issues should 
contain the details of his study. 
“Almost as soon as formal tests 
were given by public or private per- 
sonnel administrators, the practice 
became common of giving applicants 
for stenographic positions dictation 
which they were required to tran- 
scribe. Indeed, this practice devel- 
oped before personnel work was 
handled by a central agency; the in- 
dividual executive ‘who had to em- 
ploy a stenographer or secretary in 
many cases determined his or her 
qualifications, in whole or in part, by 
dictating one or more letters and not- 
ing the appearance and content of 
the typed product. In the public ser- 
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vice, stenographic tests, of which a 
performance test of the kind men- 
tioned is an important part, have 
been used almost from the date when 
the first public personnel agency was 
established. 

“Even a cursory examination of 
the tests now being used in measur- 
ing stenographic skill indicates quite 
clearly, however, that the problem is 
far from solved. There is nothing 
even approaching uniformity in the 
testing procedure. Sometimes the 
testee is given one or more business 
letters; sometimes he is given mate- 
rial of the kind which is typical of a 
report. The number of letters or 
sections of a report may be one, two, 
three, or four. The speed at which 
the material is dictated may be any- 
thing from 80 to 140 words a min- 
ute, may vary from part to part of 
the same letter or section. 


Testing without standards 


“No means other than the arbi- 
trary judgment of the examiner is 
used for determining the difficulty of 
the matter dictated. In the scoring 
there is nothing like uniformity in 
the standards. Sometimes accuracy 
and speed are considered of equal 
weight ; sometimes accuracy is given 
a greater weight than speed; and 
sometimes indeed, speed is hardly 
considered at all. Commonly deduc- 
tions are made for errors or omis- 
sions in the transcription but the 
amount of the deduction for a given 
error or omission varies greatly. 


“An extreme illustration of the 
lack of knowledge as to what good 
stenographic tests should be is ex- 
emplified by the practice of one per- 
sonnel agency which was changed 
only a few years ago. No effective 
time limit or speed requirement was 
observed, as testees were allowed up 
to an hour to transcribe a selection 
of 250 words—that is, the testee in- 
curred no penalty for slowness, even 
though the net rate of transcription 
might be only slightly in excess of 
four words a minute. 


“At the other extreme at the same 
time was a public personnel agency 
which followed the practice of dictat- 
ing four rather difficult letters, each 
about 250 words in length, at the 
rate of 110 words a minute, which 
allowed only 30 minutes for the 
transcription of all four, and which 
penalized severely any errors or 
omissions. 
tice is between these two extremes 
but the tendency is toward simplifi- 
cation; this probably represents more 
a recognition of ignorance as to what 
the tests ought to be. 


Most present day prac-— 


Principals, Managers 
Discuss Stenotype 


HE second Stenotype session at 

the Federation convention drew 
an enthusiastic group to discuss re- 
cent developments in this new de- 
partment. Paul Moser of Moser’s 
School, Chicago, presided. A_pre- 
vious meeting on the first day of the 
convention had served as a round 
table about which teachers of this 
machine gathered to bring classroom 
problems. 


Teachers and their problems 


The teachers’ session brought up 
such matters as “How to do the best 
job of teaching the theory in the 
easiest way”; “How to develop speed 
and accuracy after the theory has 
been completed”: “In developing 
speed and accuracy in transcription 
is it practicable to start typing from 
two weeks to a month in advance of 
Stenotype—or start both at the same 
time?” 

“Is it advisable to suspend a 
student's interest in transcribing 
until he has become proficient on the 
typewriter, or to assign some kind 
of transcription from the very  be- 
ginning?” “Which is more effective 
in developing speed and accuracy in 
transcription—repetition from the 
same notes or a wide range of new 
matter?” “Is it the mechanics of 
transcription or the inability to read 
notes promptly that accounts for the 
wide differentiation between copy 
and transcription speed ?”’ ‘Are speed 
and accuracy in transcribing promot- 
ed by making a rough draft first and 
re-writing or by training from the 
beginning to make first transcription 
acceptable ?”” 

When the school executives’ ses- 
sion met four topics had been de- 
termined upon for presentation. M. 
F. Benise, dean of the Miami-Jacobs 
College, Dayton, Ohio, discussed the 
situation in his school with respect 
to speed. “Why we expect one hun- 


Stenotype teachers visit Extension University 


dred fifty words a minute of oy 
Stenotype students,” was his subjeg 
In average commercial letters he sai 
it was a relatively easy matter to ge 
one hundred fifty words a minute 
which he considered reserve speed 
and proficiency in terms of value 
operator and employer. 

“An A-1 Stenotype teacher js, 
vital requisite,” said W. M. Woot 
ton of Lockyear’s Business Colleg, 
Evansville, Ind. In speaking of the 
teacher this way Mr. Wooton & 
sired particularly to accent the im 
portance of enthusiasm in a teacher 


When to teach Stenotype 


M. E. Davenport of the Daven 
port-McLachlan Institute, 
Rapids, Mich., spoke on the generd 
promotion of Stenotypy as a depart: 
ment of business education. 

“Shall we offer Stenotypy to d 
stenographic secretarial pros 
pects?” was answered by A. F. Tul 
of the Business Institute, Detroit 
Mich., in a general fashion in th 
affirmative. He stated that som 
secretarial students had made a sw- 
cess of the work offered in the Ster- 
otype in spite of an unsatisfactory 
basic education and __ personality 
There were also other cases, he ke 
lieves, where it might not be advisi 
ble to encourage students to adopt 
the machine. His opinion, in get: 
eral, seemed to be that any student 
who gave promise of carrying : 
stenographic or secretaria! cours 
should do well with Stenotypy. 


The Right Kind of 
School Advertising 


T the private school _ session 
of the convention advertising 
had its place. Jay W. Miller, dire 
tor of courses and field manager 


‘Goldey College, Wilmington, Del 


ware, having achieved certain ott 
standing successes in his work at this 
school, was called on to present, i 
the light of his experience, some @ 


when attending 


T. F. convention. 
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on, Delt ALBERT S. KEISTER 

Professor of Economics, 

resent, il North Carolina College for Women The greatest single advance in Stencil Duplicating was the in- 
sori of vention of the NO-WAX STENCIL. Those accustomed to the 


frail and perishable nature of ordinary stencils will be glad to 
learn that there is now available a stencil which may be handled 
like common typewriter paper and which is unaffected by heat. 
ROTOSPEED INKS in many colors are made especially for use 
with the NO-WAX STENCIL but will improve the product of 
any stencil, 


MINENTLY suitable for use as a text in sec- 
ondary or special schools or junior colleges 
where a course in finance is given. Prepares the 
student for the problems he will meet in commer- 
cial life. The author traces the development of 
our money system up to the present time, showing 
the operations of financial houses, their services, 
and the kinds of investments in which they deal. 


Use the coupon below. Become acquainted with the complete 
line of ROTOSPEED Stencil Duplicator Supplies. Your schools 
deserve up-to-date equipment—and it costs less. 


USE THIS COUPON NOW! 


The Rotespeed Co, 

1007 W. Sth St., Dayton, O. 

Without, obligation send me your booklet ‘Getting Results’ and full 
particulars about the Rotospeed and how it is helping school officials. 


In the advanced series of textbooks in the social sciences. 
Both books in press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco 


NO-WAX STENCILS 
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12 POINTS OF 
W ALTON SUPERIORITY 


(1) Walton Texts have been developed 
and written under the supervision of one di- 
recting head. 

(2) They are thoroughly coordinated and 
_ offer a unified system of accounting instruc- 
tion. 

(3) They satisfy the most exacting re- 
quirements of the teaching profession and 
meet business requirements. ; 

(4) They are the product of many years 
of public accounting practice and teaching 
experience, which assures their soundness 
from the practical as well as the pedagogical 
standpoint. 

. (5) They have stood the most rigid tests 
_ in the class room. 

(6) They offer the advantage and benefit 
of years of study and research in the prepara- 
tion of accounting texts. 

(7) They contain many _ illustrations 
| which clarify and amplify the text matter. 
(8) They contain many problems which 
have to do with business organization and 
management, corporate finance, and system 
building. 

(9) They have proved to possess an ex- 
| ceptionally strong appeal to students. 

| (10) They are a real guarantee that your 
| students will get the best there is in account- 
| ing instruction. 

| (11) Errors and obsolete practices have 
_ been wholly eliminated through years of use 


| and constant revision. 

| (12) Unequalled record of more than one 

| 


thousand Certified Public Accountants 
trained in the Walton method, nine successive 
years of American Institute honor winners, 


Illinois C. P. A. Examinations. 


Please make your request for examination 
copies on the coupon below. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of COMMERCE 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


Automatic 
FEED 


That Duplicator Machine in 
Your Office-Practice Class— 


Is it the most economical? the most durable? the | 


quickest? the easiest? the most satisfactory in 
turning out your work? fully justifying the 
price paid for it? Then it must be 


NO STENCILS 
No Type 


Beck Duplicator Co. i 
438 Broadway, New York Speedograph in 
Room No. 665 Modern Business” 


and twenty medals for high honors in the— 


| WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
334 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 


) Walton Accounting—Langer 
( ) Advanced Accounting I 
( ) Advanced Accounting II 
( ) Cost Accounting 


Federal Income Tax Accounting 
C.P.A. Review Problems 


PRESIDENT 
On the Boardwalk 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


500 ROOMS 
with Sea Water Baths 


American and European Plans 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Concert Orchestra 
Turkish & Cabinet Baths 
Spacious Sun Deck 
Fireproof Construction 
Also Beautifully Furnished Housekeeping 
Apartments consisting of 1, .2, 3, and 4 
Rooms with Complete Hotel Service by the 
Week, Month or Year. 


Under the of 
CHARLES D. BOUGHTON 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JouRNAL oF Bustness EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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the specific guide posts to valuable 
private school advertising. 

After being asked what the right 
and wrong kinds of advertising are 
he volunteered the following : 

“The plans I would discuss were 
developed and used in connection 
with promotion work at Goldey Col- 
lege. 

“One plan was to conduct a com- 
mercial occupational survey. A num- 
ber of public school systems have 
conducted these surveys as indicated 
by the place given to this subject on 
some of the programs at this Con- 
yention, but so far as I have been 
able to discover, very few business 
schools have attempted them. 

“We submitted our questionnaire 
to 100 business firms in Wilming- 
ton. We asked them the number 
and kind of commercial workers em- 
ployed and the average salary; we 
inquired into the scholastic and com- 
mercial training of their employees ; 
we inquired whether graduation 
from high school, from college, and 
from commercial school were re- 
quired, preferred or immaterial in 
their business. 

“We asked them what subjects 
they thought should be emphasized 
more in our schools, and what per- 
sonal qualifications they required 
when employing young commercial 
workers. 

“We asked the number of office 
appliances of various kinds in their 
office and the number of special op- 
erators employed for these machines. 

“Finally, we asked the rate of 
turn-over of commercial workers in 
their office and the reason therefor, 
inquiring what the chances of promo- 
tion were and asked whether sales- 
manship was becoming a more and 
more important phase of their busi- 
ness. 


An encouraging response 


“We found an unusual degree of 
co-operation on the part of our busi- 
ness men. We told them frankly 
that we were seeking to determine 
exactly what was wanted of our 
graduates in order that we might 
better prepare them for business life. 
We believe that the prestige of our 


school was increased through this ~ 


survey. ' Incidentally the findings, 
which are not yet complete, will fur- 
nish us with a lot of interesting in- 
formation for use in our promotion 
work. 

“We found that our night school 
program needed stimulation. We 
decided to break down the orthodox 
plan of two evenings per week, 7:15 
to 9:45, $10 per month, shorthand, 


Jay W. Miller, of Goldey College, 
discusses advertising and publicity. 


bookkeeping, typewriting and so on, 
and to set up a series of special 
classes for business men that could 
be taken singly, if desired. 

“Most of these classes met once a 
week for ten weeks. Special classes 
were organized in business psychol- 
ogy, salesmanship, public speaking, 
advertising, accounting, law, busi- 
ness English, word study, and real 
estate, the latter class given in co- 
operation with the Wilmington Real 
Estate Board. 


Visitors draw attention 


“We went outside our faculty for 
several of these instructors. For 
business psychology, we secured the 
head of the department of psychol- 
ogy of Temple University; for com- 
mercial law, we secured a practicing 
attorney; for accounting, a local C. 
P. A., and the secretary of the state 
hoard of accountancy; for advertis- 
ing, the advertising manager of one 
of our leading department stores, 
who is also secretary of the local ad- 
vertising club; for public speaking 
we secured a practicing attorney 
who was formerly an instructor in 
public speaking at one of our east- 
ern universities. This gave to our 


special class program a_ prestige 
otherwise unattainable. 
“In inaugurating these special 


classes, we held a series of open 
meetings to which the public was in- 
vited as our guests. We broadcast 
this information through circular let- 
ters enclosing complimentary tickets, 
through newspaper advertising, and 
through news stories in the press. 
Several of these open meetings were 
attended by 100 to 200 people, whose 


knowledge of and interest in our 


school was thereby increased, even 
though they did not take the course. 
These special classes have more than 
paid for themselves in their own 
right, and in addition have stimulated 
the regular evening school program. 


Extension classes 


“Our salesmanship program has 
proved unusually popular. In addi- 
tion to a general class in salesman- 
ship in our evening school, we are 
conducting four special classes in 
salesmanship—one for a men’s cloth- 
ing store, another for a firm of jew- 
elers, one for sevice station salesmen, 
and another for the local ice and coal 
company. 

“We are conducting an extension 
class in salesmanship in Salisbury, 
Md., a small city of 7,500 population 
right in the heart of our territory. 
Letters were sent to every business 
firm in Salisbury and within a 25- 
mile radius. Announcements were 
run in the local papers in the same 
area. The opening meeting was at- 
tended by 140 persons and 49 en- 
rolled in the class. The local papers 
gave us several news stories in con- 
nection with the program. All this, 
we firmly believe, is a form of busi- 
ness school advertising that pays in 
the long run. 

“The head of our penmanship de- 
partment is the author of a series of 
lessons in the Business Fducator. 
We sent a year’s subscription with 
our compliments to every high school 
principal in our territorv—in the 
cause of good penmanship and inci- 
dentally building good will for our 
school. 

“Addresses given by members of , 
our faculty before various organiza- 
tions have proved an effective means 
of general publicity. The head of 
our English department gave a talk 
on ‘Good English’ before the Quota 
Club; the president of our school has 
given a number of commencement 
addresses and is popular as a speaker 
to Rotary Clubs in our territory; and 
the head of our salesmanship depart- 
ment has talked on salesmanship be- 
fore chambers of commerce, lunch- 
eon clubs and other organizations in 
our territory. These talks by mem- 
bers of the faculty help to keep the 
name of our school before the pub- 
lic. 

Mr. Miller is a firm believer in 
putting his subject across to his lis- 
teners, and in doing so he makes use 
of modern methods. We therefore 
found after his address that a dis- 
play of catalogues, scrapbooks of 
newpaper items, and smaller pieces 
of advertising literature had been ar- 
ranged by him for display in the 
main exhibit hall. 
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A Recent Cleans Typewriter Type 


McGraw-Hill Book | |Without Soiling Fingers 


of 76 cases of actual 
business organization and 
administration - - - 


Just a sweep or two with the Solvene | mer 


An Introduction 
Brush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of cati¢ 


to the typewriter type. No ink stained hands ! thei 
—no bother. Dries immediately —leaves tion 
no trace on type or paper. Won’t stain 


Business fads 


Also Cleans skill 


—Rubber Stamps— Numbering 
By Horace N. Gilbert Machines—Stencils. Order San- 


Assistant Professor of Business Economics, ford’s Solvene fromyourstationer. 


California Institute of Technology SANFORD MEG. CO. | y 
and Charles J. Gragg Also in 144 02. Botte 


Editor, Harvard Business Reports 


SOLVENE 


The book presents 76 actual cases constituting a & A SANFORD PRODUCT 
record of typical business operations classified under 4 
five major topics. 


Questions follow each case in order to call atten- 
tion to the significant features of the case and to in- 
dicate facts and principles which deserve to be em- cee OFFICE ae 
phasized. 

The use of cases gives the course a reality and a 
concrete helpfulness that cannot fail to be valuable —_—— A | | —_—_ 


to the beginning student. No broad generalizations 
are made; the student is able to see the qualifying 


factors present in the actual business situations ALL KINDS 


which the cases describe and to secure a sensible un- 


derstanding of the point of each case. Big Savings 


Because all of the material is a report of actual 
business situations and happenings the student finds 
the whole book of absorbing interest. He gains a Get our illustrated Booklet on rebuilt 


sense of sitting in at the meetings of the manage- ; 7 
ment of 76 different firms and of seeing definitely ike new equipment 
for himself just how these firms handle their every- Addressing Machines 


day problems of policy and procedure. Dictatin g Machines 
Duplicators 

Send for a copy on approval Multigraphs 
Letter Folders 
Adding Machines 
Typewriters 

Check Writers 


McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 


You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 
Gilbert and Gragg’s An Introduction to Business, $3.00. 


I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my class, or 
to remit for it. 


192 No. La Salle St. CHICAGO 
Phone: Franklin 5235 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 
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Virginia Commercial Teachers 


Adopt A. V. A. Codes 


Commercial section of Virginia Education Association votes to 
join with vocational group at annual meeting in Richmond 


T was not by any means a pro- 

vincial group that met in the Sen- 
ate Chamber at Richmond, Va., on 
November 27 as members of the com- 
mercial section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation .\ssociation, for they turned 
their attention more to the voca- 
tional, the practical, the business side 
of business education than to the 
theories and the methods of teaching 
skills and principles underlying busi- 
ness education. 

First of all, the group was ad- 
dressed by a member of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, Dr. 
Robert O. Small, State Director of 
Vocational Education for Massa- 
chusetts. His address, although not 
an appeal, resulted in a motion to 
join with the A. V. A. and a vote 
from the group to affiliate with vo- 
cational workers in the state of Vir- 
ginia. 

Later, Dr. J. H. Dodd of the State 
Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Va., when speaking of “The Prac- 
tical and Professiona! aspects of 
Commercial Education” called at- 
tention to the “practical” or voca- 
tional phases of commercial educa- 
tion and assigned to them a dignity 
which he said should “enlist the at- 
tention of the business educator re- 
gardless of his educational status or 
special interest.” 

Mrs. Edith Joynes, member of 
Secretary Wilbur’s commission on 
national educational research, and 
last summer a delegate to The World 
Federation of Educational Associa- 
tions in Geneva, Switzerland, 
brought to the group her report of 
the discussions of commercial educa- 
tion abroad. In Europe business 
education is taken more seriously 
than with us, particularly on the 
higher levels, she said. 

The luncheon with the Richmond 
Chamber of Commerce was another 
factor which helped to broaden the 
attitude in which these commercial 
teachers approached this annual 
gathering. Business men and teach- 
trs stood side by side in expressing 
their opinions of education for busi- 
ness at this part of the meeting. 

As a result of this annual meeting 
the following sidelights on business 


E. F. Burmahln becomes president of 
the commercial section of the Vir- 
ginia State Teachers’ Association. 


education were projected: The teach- 
ing of character and the ability of 
students of business to work with 
other people courteously, intelligent- 
ly and happily. Understanding the 
problems of the business man by 
studying his problems and needs 
with the idea of cooperating to the 
fullest extent. Approaching the 
work of teaching business in a scien- 
tific manner and attitude. A realiza- 
tion that commercial work is more 
than typewriting, shorthand and 
bookkeeping. An internationai out- 
look on commercial education and its 
possibilities. 

Officers of the section for the en- 
suing year are: E. F. Burmahln, of 
the E. C. Glass High School, Lynch- 
burg, president; Miss Williett 
Myers, of Manassas High School, 
Manassas, vice-president; Miss Dor- 
othy Chiles, E. C. Glass High 
School, Lynchburg, secretary ; Miss 
Annie Truitt, John Marshall High 
School, Richmond, treasurer. 

Committees were appointed on oc- 
cupational analyses, analyses of text 
book material—arithmetic, law, geog- 
raphy, typewriting and junior busi- 


ness training—and on curriculum re- 
vision. 

This group of commercial teachers 
have stated as their aims and pur- 
poses, the securing of better opportu- 
nities for commercial teacher train- 
ing in Virginia. (Virginia is train- 
ing only women to be commercial 
teachers. The business administra- 
tion courses in its colleges train for 
business executives only, not for the 
teaching of business. The commer- 
cial faculty ranks are fast filling up 
with men who have not had any 
teacher training experience. ) 

They wish also to establish higher 
standards for business teachers; to 
develop more uniform curriculum in 
schools throughout the state; to se- 
cure better college entrance recogni- 
tion for commercial subjects; to 
make a study of business needs and 
business practice and requirements ; 
to develop a closer relationship be- 
tween school and business ; to appoint 
a state director of commercial educa- 
tion. 


Business Education 


in Other Lands 


When business education for the 
first time had a place in the confer- 
ences of the World Federation of 
Education Associations held in Ge- 
neva, Switzerlay" 'ast summer, Mrs. 
Edith B. Je <5, vice-president of 
the Easterr Commercial Teachers 
Association and a inember of Secre- 
tary Wilbur’s Federal Advisory 
Commission on national education, 
heard the views expressed by the in- 
ternational delegates there and 
brought them back for internation- 
ally minded persons to read and re- 
fer to whenever business education 
in the United States is called on to 
testify. 

What is China doing in commercial 
education ? 

Dr. Eugene Schen, from that 
country, said: “First you have to 
raise the status of commercial edu- 
cation. I want to tell vou how so- 
ciety is divided up in China. For 
the first group we have the skills, 
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Miss Truitt will hold the purse strings 
for Virginia Commercial Teachers. 


second, farmers, third, the artisans, 
and in the fourth group we have the 
business men. 

“We are, however, doing ‘several 
things to raise the status of .com- 
mercial education. If a boy or girl 
takes training in that particular line 
and he finishes and wants to find 
work, the first thing we say to him 
is ‘Are you going into work with 
the idea of making money ; ? If that 
boy or girl says ‘yes’ we don’t want 
them. We want them to feel that they 
are a real service to the country. We 
must have a cultural background. 
Of course, the main thought, the 
main idea is to bring about peace.” 

Mrs. Joynes added: “A _ person 
in Europe, before we can be trained 
along any particular line, takes up the 
particular business which he expects 
to follow and then trains for it. In 
America we are trained in the com- 
mercial field and when we = are 
through we have no particular idea 
of what we are to do. The boy or 
girl in Europe trains particularly for 
one line of endeavor. 

“Then Dr. Schen said, ‘We think 
there should be two kinds of schools, 
one school where we should simply 
train bookkeepers, clerks, and_ ste- 
nographers, and another school for 
the training of administrators and 
executives.’ In China they think of 
the administrative and executive side 
of business as something different, 
something apart. 

“Dr. Juna of Switzerland said that 
there they found it very hard for the 
trained commercial worker to adjust 


himself to the social conditions he 
found himself situated in after he 
was prepared for work. Perhaps the 
living conditions are not up to what 
he desired the standards to be. It is 
very hard for these boys and girls 
to mix with the people in the indus- 
trial world. This problem, prevalent 
in Europe, we do not have to face in 
America today. 

“At this conference it was sug- 
gested that a great many difficulties 
could be solved if some of our un- 
dergraduates, or even persons of high 
school age could be sent over to 
Europe to study conditions, learn 
languages, take courses in commer- 
cial education. European delegates 
seemed to think that this could be 
worked out through the Chambers of 
Commerce of different countries and 
through the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 

“An interchange of teachers was 
urged. Of course, the first thing the 
teachers would have to do would be 
to learn the foreign languages. We 
would at least have to know French. 


I would advise those who have ay 
thought of some day teaching in op 
of the foreign countries to first kno 
French, then German. In Switz, 
land they are taught the English la 


the whole our classes are too larg 
They believe in training in sm 
groups. They also think our group 
are entirely too large. They desir 
the child to have a broader training 
in the commercial subjects, to har 


the schools. 

“One of the principal thing 
stressed at this conference was th 
interchange of teachers. It is k 
lieved that an interchange woul 
cause us to grow as never befor 
In Europe they think we make; 
mistake by desiring our teachers 
go to summer schools. They advo. 
cate a diversion from school durin 
summer months—a time to build ow- 
selves up physically and spiritually’ 


Southern Commercial Educators 
Plan Active Year 


HE Southern Commercial 

Teachers’ Association, under 
the leadership of Professor John H. 
Shields, head of accounting at Duke 
University, Durham, N. C., begins 
its eighth year with a strong commit- 
tee to supervise the educational ser- 
vice rendered by this body of com- 
mercial teachers from 10 Southern 
states. 

In addition to the new official staff 
clected at the last meeting the fol- 
lowing members of an_ executive 
committee will serve: E. L. Lay- 
field, Kings Business College, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., former president; A. 
M. Bruce, Massey Business College, 
tirmingham, Ala.; Miss Nell Stein- 
heimer, Commercial High School, 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Dr. C. D. Wray, 
dean, department of business admin- 
istration, Mercer University, Macon, 
Ga. 

Mrs. Walter Lee Lednum, presi- 
dent, Durham College of Commerce, 
has been appointed general program 
chairman, and W. J. Wheeler, presi- 
dent Wheeler Business College, Bir- 
mingham, chairman of local arrange- 
ments in connection with the next 
annual convention of the Association 
to be held in Birmingham, Novem- 
ber 28-29. 

A membership drive conducted by 
the association will be supervised by 
Dr. C. W. Phelps, department of 


business administration, University 
of Chattanooga. 

An association bulletin will be pub- 
lished by the executive board from 
time to time during the year. Men: 
bers will receive this bulletin when ti 
is issued and applications for mem: 
bership should be sent to Dr. C. W. 
Phelps, University of Chattanooga 


E. D. Layfield, retiring president 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association. 
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“Europeans seem to think that 

a broader background, and one thing 
which retarded their progress 
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Seating ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms .. . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal... 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. the facts. Address Dept. B. E. 


American Seating Company 
14 EAST CHICAGO 
JACKSON BLVD. ILLINOIS 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


VISIBLE 
RECORDS 


¥3 the cost of other systems 

Handy facts about your business insure success 
Correct judgment and analysis is based on knowin 
FACTS. These areclearlyrevealed by HANDIFA 

Just think —5 card-sheets make 100 cards visible. 

Facts now buried in your records will take on new 

life whea visible. HANDIFAX cuts records 

keeping costs 4075 —It 

isconvenient; compact; 

flexible; portable; quick 

and handy to use asa 

sheet of paper. Use for 

anykindor sizeof record. 

Send for free Hand- 

Ifax Illustrated folder. 


4 
ST. LOUIS, MO, 


The Nation’s 
Leading 
Business Educators 


welcome 


The JOURNAL of 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


As the Long-Sought and Much-Needed 
Organ of the Profession 


‘Typed, Written 
or Drawn 


HEYER ~Rotaru— 


TRADE MARK=- 


You'll marvel at its performance. Copies anything, in one or more colors, 
from postcard size to a 9x15 sheet (maximum printing surface 7/2 x 
11 in.) Clean, legible, inviting reproductions. Higher priced duplicators 
can offer you no finer work. 
Schools, churches, business houses, factories, the professions, clubs—all 
use the Lettergraph. And what do users say? This is typical: “Very much 
pleased with it . . . so simple to operate our sixth grade boys handle it 
without the aid of any teacher.’—Mrs. M. N. Mason, Prin., Cleveland 
School, Tampa, Florida. 

Mail Coupon for details 

of our 10-day Trial Offer 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
904 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, IIl. 


SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 
The Heyer Duplicator Co., Inc., 
904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, It. 
Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Another Link 
In Cain Chain 

Jounson City, TENN.—The Johnson 
City Business College has been added to 
the Cain system of schools, according to 
T. B. Cain, president. The Johnson City 
schools will be under the management of 
I. R. Thornberry, formerly registrar of 
the Clarksburg school. 

To Begin Installing 
High-Speed Tickers 

New York, N. Y.—The Western Union 
Telegraph Company has begun work on 
the nation-wide installation of new high- 
speed stock tickers, in response to the de- 
mands of business men, brokers and the 
general public for a much faster quotation 
service to keep pace with the new era of 
6,000,000 and 8,000,000 share trading days. 


Byrne Schools Add Another 


Datias, Texas.—The chain of Byrne 
Commercial colleges, Dallas, Houston and 
San Antonio have recently acquired the 
Oklahoma City commercial college and 
are now operating this school under the 
name of Byrne Commercial College. Mr. 
and Mrs. Severns, the former owners of 
the Oklahoma City College, has been re- 
tained and are taking an active part in the 
operating of the school. 


Stenotypy Added 
To Curriculum 

New York, N. Y.—Hurst’s School in 
Buffalo, N. Y. and Meeker’s Business In- 
stitute at Elmira, N. Y., have both adopted 
the Stenotype system of shorthand. The 
courses in Stenotypy will begin next July. 


Education Law Changes 

Wasuincton, D. C—The trend of 
present educational legislation is toward 
fixing greater responsibility in the state 
boards for the administration of the State 
School system, says the United States Of- 
fice of Education. 

Within the 1926-28 period several 
changes in the composition and duties of 
the State Departments were made by legis- 
lative enactment. California increased the 
membership of the State Board of Educa- 
tion from seven to ten, and provided for the 
establishment of a division. of school-house 
planning in the State Department of Edu- 


cation. Virginia, Nevada, New York and 
New Jersey have also made changes in 
legislation pertaining to public instruction. 
Grand Rapids investigates 
Ccurses of Study 
Granp Rapips, Micu.—A committee on 
commercial education for the junior and 
senior high schools of this city was 
appointed recently by Leslie A. Butler, 
superintendent of schools. The committee’s 
main purpose will be the working out of 
new courses of study for the pupils en- 
rolled in the business departments of the 
various high schools in the city. 
* 


N. Y. U. Sets Record 
In Term Enrolment 
New York, N. Y.—A statement of the 
registrar of ‘New York University con- 
cerning enrolment for the first term of this 
year shows that the School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance is the busiest of all 
schools at the University. With 7,943 
students registered, a gain of 563 is no- 
ticed over last year. This leads for all 
schools at the University. 


New Typewriting Awards 

New York, N. Y.—The Peerless Key 
Company is inaugurating a custom of 
awarding sets of its rubber key tops to 
proficient students of typewriting. No 
special tests are to be conducted for this 
award, according to the Peerless Company. 

* 


A New Duplicator 

Everett, Mass.—Standard Mailing Ma- 
chines Company have announced a new 
standard rotary duplicator. 

The Standard is a fast rotary machine 
which operates at the rate of 50 to 60 
copies a minute. For small runs the man- 
ufacturer claims that one film can be re- 
moved from the machine, another put in 
its place, the original run through, and 7 
copies made in 35 seconds. 

This “film” is the duplicating composi- 
tion in the form of flat individual sheets. 
These films are applied to and removed 
from the machine in the same manner as 
stencils. The number of times a film can 
be used depends upon the number of copies 
which are made. Where only a_ small 
number are taken the film can, of course, 
be used a correspondingly greater number 
of times. 


New Remington Rand Products 

BurraLo, N. Y.—The Remrand News, 
official organ of the Remington Rand 
Business Service, Inc., will announce sey- 
eral new pieces of business equipment as a 
part of its regular stock. 

A new and complete line of vertical files 
of four-drawer height in 21 different varie. 
ties will be offered; the Remington No, 25 
accounting machine equipped with dual 
cross-footing totals, making it possible to 
cross-foot quantities and amounts on one- 
line entry, and with which totals may be 
transferred from one cross register to an- 
other in a single operation, is another new 
addition. The Dalton Dual Bank Unit, 
providing an original ledger and an origi- 
nal statement without the use of carbons 
is offered. Another new Dalton machine 
meets the requirements of smal] business 
concerns for daily figure facts. 

There is the new Remington Fanfold 
continuous form biller, adapted to five 
models of Remington accounting machines 
and typewriters. 

This manufacturer has also produced 
the Remington Rand Lafayette Trust Sys- 
tem—a complete layout of accounting rec- 
ords for a modern trust company. 


Realty Men Suggest 
College Course 

New York, N. Y.—‘Ii we are to prop- 
erly prepare for tomorrow we must take 
the high school graduate and create and 
mould for him a specialized college course 
to fit him for the real estate profession of 
the near future,” William J. Lawler of 
Cushman & Wakefield, told members of 
the Building Managers and Owners <Asso- 
ciation of New York at a meeting of the 
organization recently. 

“There are now possibly more than a 
hundred colleges ad universities which 
give courses of study in the principles of 
real estate practice. We also have prac- 
tical lectures by men prominent  in_ the 
realty business given in the Y. Cz 
classes and by correspondence schools. All 
are steps in the right direction, but we are 
still in a state of chrysalis, for such knowl- 
edge lacks coordination,” he said. 

Wheeler Grows 

BirMINGHAM, ALA.—Expansions and re- 

modeling are underway at the Wheeler 


1920 


923 1 


From the above chart prepared by the New York Evening Post it will be seen that business since 1920 has been 


subjected to four periods of decline varying in degree. 
less severe than those in 1927, 1924 or 1921. 


So far the fourth recession, witnessed in late 1929 has been 
Some prophets entertain the view that the current decline will re- 


semble 1927. What the 1930 trend will be remains a question for future answer. 
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Business College which will cost the school 
approximately $6,000, it is stated. Offices 
and classrooms are adding new equipment 
and several new cloakrooms and rest rooms 
are being added. New bookkeeping and 
accounting machines will give the college 
4 more complete business machine course. 


Institute of Business 
Administration 

New York, N. Y.—The American In- 
stitute of Business Administration an- 
nounces the inauguration of its plan of 
accountancy training, or what it calls the 
“Accountancy Home Study Club.” 

The instruction plan of the organization 
provides for home study and resident meth- 
ods of teaching by offering individual in- 
struction direct from the Institute by mail 
and regular personal coaching and guid- 
ance by one of the Institute’s advisory 
members, usually professional accountants, 
located in the principal towns and cities 
of this country and Canada. The courses 
of study in the field of accountancy come 
to the student in the form of loose-leaf lec- 
tures, which the Institute calls a “unit- 
lecture” method. 

Died 

BattLe CREEK, Micu.—Charles J. Ar- 
gubright, of the Michigan Business and 
Normal College, president of the Michigan 
Business Schools Association, was found 
dead at his desk on December 9. He had 
just returned from a meeting of the Rotary 
Club. At the funeral service floral trib- 
utes were offered in abundance from stu- 
dents and members of the association. 

Mr. Argubright is survived by a widow, 
Mrs. Adelaide W. Argubright, and two 
sisters, Mrs. Robert Hoffman, Seattle, 
Wash., and Mrs. D. Cross, Tacoma, Wash. 


George W. Carlson, West Allis, Wisc., is 
now national treasurer of Pi Omega Pi. 


Public Speaking at 
Business School 
Butte, Mont.—Public Speaking is now 
a part of the curriculum of the Butte Busi- 
ness College. An Attorney, T. J. Davis, is 
in charge of this work. 
* * 


School Resumes 
After Fire 

ParkerspurGc, W. Va.—The Mountain 
States Business College, gutted by fire last 
month, will conduct classes temporarily in 


the Union Trust Building. Nearly 300 
students were in attendance at the school 
before the fire. This 42-year old institu- 
tion had been a landmark of the city. 

* * * 


New England Group 
Elects Butler President 

BripGeport, Conn.—Ernest M. Butler, 
principal of the Butler Business School, 
was elected president of the New England 
Business College Association at the an- 
nual meeting held in Boston. 

* * * 


McGraw-Hill Chairman 
Receives Degree 

New York, N. Y.—James H. McGraw, 
chairman of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Inc., has been honored by New 
York University with the degree of doctor 
of commercial science in recognition of his 
work as a “teacher, publisher of many 
technical periodicals and broad-minded and 
far-seeing man of business.” 

Virginia Registers 
Business Schools 

RicHMonp, Va.—The state board of 
education is now accrediting commercial 
schools and colleges in the same fashion 
as it recognizes public and private aca- 
demic and _ vocational schools. Harris 
Hart, Virginia’s superintendent of public 
instruction has appointed a committee to 
make a study of business colleges in order 
that standards and regulations may be set 
up as requirements for recognition. 

This committee is composed of W. C. 
Locker, chairman; James H. Dodd, M. A. 
Smythe, B. H. Vanoot, T. W. Knote, 
Jennie J. Daughtrey, and V. E. Jernigan. 
A year will be allowed for this commit- 
tee’s investigation. 


Untangling Business Education in New York City 


(Continued from page 33) 
maximum capacity of 3,000 pupils 
each. 

It is impossible for pupils to de- 
velop neatness, accuracy, good 
form when they have not desks on 
which to write. We recommend 
that pupils in classes of business 
practice and accounting be limited 
to the desk capacity of the room 
even if some pupils must be put 
on a waiting list. 

In order that teachers may be 
better able to render assistance to 
and properly check the work of the 
entering pupils we urge that the 
classes of these pupils in business 
subjects be limited to an enroll- 
ment of 36. 

In order to develop effective 
methods of study, provision should 
be made for one supervised study 
period per week during the first 
year for each subject. Under such 
a schedule the teacher could con- 
Stantly move about the room 
studying the habits of work of his 
pupils and seek to discover and 
remedy ineffective attempts at 
study, 


In order that these entering pu- 
pils may build as good a founda- 
tion as possible, we urge that no 
substitute teacher, teacher - in- 
training or newly appointed 
teacher should be permitted to 
teach first term classes in a busi- 
ness subject unless the principal 
knows beyond question that such 
teacher is a teacher of more than 
average competence. 

In no field of education is the 
classification of pupils according 
to ability more urgent than in the 
field of business training. It is 
most imperative that every pupil 
be required to work to the full 
measure of his ability but not be- 
yond it, if the necessary qualities 
are to be built up. Adaptation of 
pace to homogeneous groups is the 
next best thing to adaptation to 
each individual. We urge there- 
fore that the present recession in 
classification of commercial pupils 
be checked and that we make 
every effort to classify our pupils 
and adjust content, methods and 
pace to the ability of the varying 
groups, and notwithstanding the 


great difficulties to carry the proc- 
ess as far along the course as pos- 
sible. 

One of the great obstacles to 
thorough training is the after 
school employment of pupils. 
Many of them are working merely 
to have more spending money. 
This should be discouraged. So 
far as possible outside employment 
should be confined to Saturdays 
and holidays. When daily em- 
ployment is necessary the pupil 
should carry fewer subjects and 
take more years for the comple- 
tion of the course. 

As a further means of develop- 
ing qualities of initiative, of carry 
through, of reliability a far reach- 
ing plan of projects to include all 
kinds of clerical work and assis- 
tance to teachers should be organ- 
ized with a teacher in charge, and 
credit should be awarded to the 
pupil for work thus done under 
his direction. 

According to the testimony of 
the teachers. business training in 
New York City has suffered be- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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To the teacher. 


of bookkeeping or 
accounting who wishes 
to keep on growing 


If your experience in teaching bookkeeping is any- 
thing like that of most teachers, you have already 
discovered that it is very easy to fall into a routine 


and to stop growing. 


EACHING, even of the more 

advanced phases of accounting, 
is pretty much the same with each 
succeeding class. After a year or 
two, it requires little research or 
study on your part. Yet to keep on 
growing in your profession—even to 
prevent going backward—requires 
continuous study. One must keep up 


This training under the LaSalle 
Problem Method represents personal 
coaching in your spare time and at 
low cost by a faculty of Certified 
Public Accountants under the direc- 
tion of Wm. B. Castenholz, A.M., 


You can begin anywhere in this train- 


with the latest devel- 
opments in accounting 
as well as keep his 
mind in the habit of 
learning. 

This could be done 
by careful, continuous 
voluntary reading and 
self-imposed study. 
But 99 ost .of every 
hundred of us will not 
do it that way. We re- 
quire some form of 
organized and super- 
vised training under 
the direction of skilled 
teachers. 

How can you, con- 
fined to the school- 
room day after day, 
get this kind of thor- 
ough, stimulating 
training? 


Here’s the Answer 


Some Facts 
About LaSalle 


Founded 1908. 

Financial resources more than 
$7,000,000. 

Numbers among its students 
and graduates more than 700,- 
000 business and professional 
men, ranging in age from 20 
to 70 years. 

Average age of members, 30 
years. 

Approximately one-tenth of 
all Certified Public Account- 
ants in the country are La- 
Salle-trained. 

LaSalle has a large full-time 
staff of Certified Public Ac- 
countants on its accounting 
faculty. 

LaSalle teaches Accounting by 
the Problem Method—giving 
you both the how and the 
why. You learn by doing. 


ing that your prepara- 
tion permits, from the 
Elements of Account- 
ing, through Princi- 
ples, Cost Accounting 
Procedure, Auditing 
Procedure, Account- 
ing Systems, Business 
Law and_ Business 
Organization, and go 
on as far as you wish, 
even to your C. P. A. 
degree or to other spe- 
cialized account- 
ing fields. 

For you as a teacher 
of accounting, this 
training means larger 
knowledge and ability 
that is immediately 
valuable—a_ freshness 
of interest that reflects 
itself instantly in your 
own teaching, for in- 
stance—an open- 


If you are really eager to grow in 
your profession, to add the profes- 
sional knowledge and ability that 
mean greater prestige and larger in- 
come, either in the teaching field or in 
the practice of accounting, we suggest 
that you find out at once about La- 
Salle Higher Accountancy Training. 


ing of advanced avenues of account- 
ing information—a better understand- 
ing of the profession—a_ practical 
ability that can turn into the business 
field at any time anywhere—these, 
and a hundred other things that are 
all-important in making a larger place 
for yourself in the profession. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


Complete details will be found in a 64 page book- 
let, “Accountancy—the Profession That Pays” 
which LaSalle will send you free and without obli- 


gation of any sort. 


Simply drop a note to Dept. 182H. 


LaSalle Extension University 


~Michigan Ave. at Forty-First 


Chicago, 


Untangling Business 
Education in N. Y. C, 


(Continued from page 45) 


cause some of the men and wome) 
in administrative positions haye 
not grasped its possibilities ¢, 
been in sympathy with it. We a. 
cordingly recommend that all prin. 
cipals of commercial schools 
persons who have had a thorough 
training in business subjects or ir 
economics, or who have had ex. 
tensive business experience. 

In composite schools where the 
principal is not a commercially 
trained person, a teacher of such 
training should be selected as at- 
ministrative assistant or as a spe. 
cial business coordinator to cause 
all the teachers who work with 
commercial pupils to adopt, no 
matter what their subject, the ob- 
jectives and the methods for the 
teaching of these pupils hereto- 
fore recommended for the conm- 
mercial subjects. 

In order to remove the discrim- 
ination alleged to exist against 
business training in the composite 
schools, a fair proportion of the 
grade advisers and members of the 
program committees should be 
taken from the teachers of busi- 
ness subjects. 


Finding prerequisites 


The Directors of Admission of 
higher schools of commerce by 
their seeming failure to realize the 
disciplinary value of the business 
subjects as they are now taught 
in our high schools, and as a re 
sult of their insistence that for ad- 
mission a high school must offer 
certain academic subjects which 
are not essentials prerequisites to 
the work of these schools it is 
made difficult for the high school 
to give the pupil the program of 
studies which will be of most value 
to him as he enters business. A 
serious effort should be made by 
the Division of High Schools and 
by the principals of high schools 
having commercial pupils to in- 
duce higher schools of commerce 
to admit pupils who do not offer 
geometry or a foreign language. 

Teachers of business subjects 
need to be brought into closer con- 
tact with actual business opeta- 
tions in order that they may bring 
to their teaching the business 
point of view and be able to 
acquaint their pupils with current 
business practices. We recom- 
mend, therefore, that teachers be 
allowed to submit studies of busi- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE TEACHER OUTSIDE THE 
SCHOOL, by J. Frank Marsh, The 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 
1929, 234 pages, $1.80. 

Based upon the belief that the ideal 
teacher is a well-developed individual- 
successful, happy, interesting—this book 

ints the way to the attainment of de- 
sirable qualities of personality and to the 
many opportunities open to the teacher for 

a rich satisfying life. 

The author writes especially to those 
teachers who wish the stimulus of impar- 
tial seli-analysis, of friendly criticism, of 
a more varied experience. The material 
is planned both to stimulate the reader to 
the setting up of an ideal and to help her 
definitely in the attainment of it. 

Because of the close connection between 
personal and professional success, the book 
. makes application at times to classroom 
efforts and schoolroom procedure. It 

shows ways in which the full development 

of personality will react favorably in the 
classroom. It is a new kind of book for 
the progressive teacher in the modern 
school. 

,MOTION PICTURES IN THE 
CLASSROOM, by Ben D. Wood and 
Frank N. Freeman, Houghton Mifflin 
Co., New York, 1929, 392 pp., $1.80. 
This book is a statement of an experi- 

ment set up to measure the value of motion 

pictures as supplementary aids in regular 
classroom instruction. It should be of 
particular interest to commercial teachers 
because one of the two subjects tested was 
geography, the content of which was very 
largely economic in its aspects. The ex- 
periment showed definite value in the 
motion picture as a means of improvement 
in instruction. As usual, however, its 
contribution to classroom efficiency de- 
pended more upon the way in which it was 
used rather than in an inherent value in 
the device itself. The practical results for 
the classroom teacher could be just as well 
presented in a magazine article as in the 
book itself which deals to a great extent 
with the technique of procedure. It is to 
be hoped that the authors present their 
results in useable form in some periodical 
with large circulation. 

x 


INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, 
A Case Book, by Horace N. Gilbert 
and Charles I. Gragg, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, 1929, 386 pp., 
$3.00. 

An elementary approach, by the case 
method, to the study of business. The 

k is intended especially for the use of 
students wishing to take an orientation 
course in the general field of business. It 
acquaints the reader with the nature of or- 
dinary business activities and it brings 
out some of the fundamental principles of 
business administration. 

The use of the case method is claimed 
to offset the tendency of business instruc- 
tion to be impractical and academic. No 
broad generalizations are made; the reader 
is able to see the qualifying factors present 
in the actual business situations which the 
cases describe. 

Reading references are given to several 


standard textbooks since only the intro- 
duction of this book possesses the qualities 
of text material. The book will serve as 
good supplementary material for a class 
in introduction to business, or business or- 
ganization in the senior year of high school 
or the freshman college year. 


THE CONSUMPTION OF 
WEALTH, by Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt, 
The Macmillan Co, New York, 1928, 
344 pp., $2.00. 


A truly exceptional book, in that it looks 
at economic problems from the viewpoint 
of the consumer of goods and of wealth 
rather than from the outlook oi the pro- 
ducers. It seeks to answer four questions 
and does it as well as our present stage of 
advancement allows. What is the psy- 
chology by which our wants arise? What 
influences are acting on our choices all the 
time, unrecognized by us? How and to 
what extent can we control our wants and 
desires for our welfare? And finally, just 
what goods and services do we consume 
in the United States, and how do our 
choices compare with those made by other 
peoples? 

The book, it will be noticed has the 
psychological viewpoint and gets right 
down to the bottom of our buying situa- 
tion. Every commercial teacher should 
read this book to be sure that he main- 
tains a proper viewpoint in his teachings. 


It is the purpose of The Journal of 
Business Education to ask capable 
business teachers from time to 
time to give readers their opinions 
on “what books to read and use.” 
Books sent to The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education for review will re- 
ceive careful and analytical atten- 
tion on this page. 


- THE CHILD CENTERED SCHOOL, 


by Harold Rugg and Ann Shumaker, 
World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 


1928. 359 pp. 
This is an appraisal of the new type of 


school of which we have been hearing so 
much in the last few years. It takes up in 
great detail the type of work undertaken 
in this school which omits, as far as possi- 
ble, formal classroom organization. 

In discussing the new school, contrasts 
are made which appear to show that in 
spite of the fact that the new school does 
not strive for the subject matter which the 
formal school does, it still is quite as suc- 
cessful. In spite of the fact that the 
authors are enthusiasts in favor of the 
new school they point out some of its 
weaknesses and suggest remedies. They 
feel that these weaknesses can be overcome 
in time and that the newer type of school 
will then be able to do far more in edu- 
cation than the present formal school ‘can. 


the Book Shelf— 


THE SUPERVISION OF SECOND- r 
ARY SUBJECTS, by Willis L. Uhl, 
editor, and others. D. Appleton & 
Co, New York. $2.40. 


Supervision has long been a matter of 
deep interest and concern to the teacher. 
In the past, when supervision was often a 
matter of arbitrary criticism it was re- 
sented by the typical teacher. This was 
quite as it should have been, for the super- 
visor’s work is to point out means of im- 
provement and not weaknesses. The new 
type of supervisor tries to keep the teacher 
in touch with what is going on, to help 
her with her special problems, that is, to 
help her teaching rather than to hinder it. 

Supervision is becoming an increasingly 
interesting part of the work of business 
education. In this book, Professor Earl 
G. Blackstone of Iowa University, has 
made a worth while contribution in his 
chapter on the “Supervision of Commer- 
cial Education.” It should be of deep 
interest to all business educators who are 
concerned with supervision, for there is 
very little literature on the subject. 


SIMPLIFIED TOUCH TYPEWRIT- 
ING, Advanced Course, 1929 Revision, 
by R. F. Webb, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
New York. 152 pp. $1.20. 


This text logically follows the elemen- 
tary course in typewriting. The review 
lessons with which it opens make the 
course entirely adequate and suitable to 
follow any elementary course. The book 
goes beyond the training of mere copyists 
in hoping to educate students to greater 
responsibilities. It should be given very 
careful consideration by teachers who are 
considering the adoption of a text for their 
advanced classes in typewriting. The book 
should also be of value to the student who 
has lost his ability to type and wishes to 
regain it without going through the routine 
of a more elementary text. 

* 


* * 
ACCOUNTING AND FINANCE, by 

Leon E. Bronwell, John Wiley and 

Sons, Inc., New York, 1929, 244 pp. 

$3.50. 

A new book on elementary accounting. 
The rudiments of bookkeeping are taken up 
in the first few chapters using a form of 
the balance sheet method of approach. 
Then the more advanced phases of the sub- 
ject are treated. Of the more advanced 
subjects the working trial balance is taken 
up first, and from this the book goes to 
the comparative balance sheet and then to 
an analysis of financial statements. To- 
ward the end of the volume a study of 
liquidation is taken up in some detail. This 
book would hardly be usable in ordinary 
high school classes on bookkeeping or ac- 
counting. It should however be useful in 
beginning college classes and for more 
mature students in private business schools. 
It contains 54 pages of assignments which 
the teacher will appreciate. 

* * 

New titles forthcoming from the Com- 
mercial Textbook Company are a “Junior 
Business Training Text”, a textbook on 
merchandising for high school use, and 
other office practice texts. 


| 
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[_] Adding Machine Rolls — for all machines. 

Blank Books. 

[_] Clips and Fasteners for Paper. 

Figuring Pads. 

File Folders. 

L_] Journal Paper. 

[|] Ledger Paper. 

|] Loose Leaf Sheets. 

[] Paper — Plain 
L] Bonds [] Manifold [] Mimeograph 
LJ Multigrapbh [J Onion Skin 
L] Railroad Manila [J Second Sheets 
|] Typewriter Papers [] Writings 

Paper — Ruled 


All standard rulings for school work, and spe- 
cial rulings for specific purposes. 


[_] Pencils — Special Imprints. 


[_] Penmanship Papers — ruled or plain, 
in sheets, tabs or fillers. 


Practice Papers. 

| Ribbons — Typewriter and Multigraph. 
Spelling Blanks. 

Stenotype Pads and Rolls. 


[_] Tablets — Ruled or Plain. 
_] Typewriter Papers — Boxed or wrapped. 


PLEASE CHECK THIS LIST AND WRITE US 
FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES COVERING 
YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


ROCKWELL-BARNES COMPANY 


1513 W. 38th ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Untangling Business 
Education in N. Y. ¢. 
(Continued from page 46) 


ness practices and conditions in, 
given business, in lieu of the 3 
hours’ course, as the basis for the 
approval of service and _ increag 
of salary each year. 

We further recommend tha 
commercial teachers should be al. 
lowed to take their sabbatical 
leaves in regular employment in 
business. 

Since hundreds of our teachers 
report that a large proportion of 
the graduates of the elementary 
schools who enter the commercial 
course are so deficient in their un- 
derstanding of elementary arith. 
metic and in skill in number man- 
ipulation that they are unable to 
study effectively the accounting 
subjects. And since this testimony 
is borne out by the results of the 
tests given to the entering pupils, 
we are forced to recommend that 
we re-introduce in the high school 
commercial course the systematic 
study of arithmetic. The time that 
will be thus taken for arithmetic 
is needed for other training and 
should be thus employed. 

Eight years of training in arith- 
metic in the elementary schools 
should be sufficient to give pupils 
a life long mastery of ordinary 
arithmetical processes. In the case 
of some schools, it is now  sut- 
ficient. 

In view of the results of our in- 
vestigation we can but conclude 
that in New York City, as in many 
other communities in this country, 
there is something radically wrong 
with the teaching of arithmetic in 
certain of its elementary schools. 
We, therefore, recommend the ap- 
pointment of a commission of ex- 
perts, preferably from outside the 
system to study the teaching of 
arithmetic in the elementary 
schools and especially the train- 
ing of teachers of arithmetic in the 
Teacher Training Schools. 

Spending more than $11,000,000 
a year on the teaching of arith- 
metic as we do, an improvement 
of 10% in the results of such teach- 
ing would give us over a million 
dollars’ worth of increased educa- 
tion each year and thus pay in a 
single year many times the cost of 
such a study. 

Pending such a study, we recom- 
mend the study of arithmetic as a 
part of elementary business train- 
ing in the first term followed by a 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Extracts of Views 


By N.C.T.F. Speakers 


(Continued from page 23) 


Male Female 


Total Office Employees in 


Large Office Study .. —_ 18,090 
(0) 


Stenographers .......... 2,521 
RATIOS. 71 540 


Total Office Employees in 


Small Office Study .. 1,097 = 1,139 
13 373 


Stenographers .......... 
Bookkeepers ............ 109 90 


RTHUR J. AVERY, head of 

commerce department, Union 
High School, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
and city chairman of commercial edu- 
cation: “Before assuming the work 
of reconstructing the commercial 
courses for the junior and senior high 
schools of Grand Rapids, the com- 
mittee on commercial education 
thought it would be expedient and 
profitable to investigate by means of 
a survey a number of our business 
offices. and to obtain from our busi- 
ness people some definite suggestions 
and some general information that 
prove of value in curriculum making. 
The following plan for making the 
survey was decided upon: 


“The main business district of the 
city was divided into eight divisions, 
one division assigned to each member 
of the committee. With the assist- 
ance of the index and the classifica- 
tion of business firms loaned the 
committee by our local Association 
of Commerce, twenty firms were lo- 
cated in each division. Next, twenty 
copies of the questionnaire, which 
previously had been formulated, were 
distributed to each member of the 
committee. It was planned that ten 
of the questionnaires for each dis- 
trict should be mailed and that the 
other ten should be used for personal 
interviews. Two letter forms were 
used, one to accompany the question- 
naire which was mailed, and the other 
to precede the interview. 


_While it was not possible in the 
time allowed for making the survey 
to reach each and every firm as 
planned, yet the reports received 
were quite satisfactory and the re- 
ception given the members of the 
committee by the business firms re- 
acting was most cordial and co- 
operative. There seemed to be a 
grateful feeling that our commercial 
teachers were willing to bring them- 


selves into contact with the feeling 


of co-operation between the school 
and the business firm. This alone is 
worth the time spent on the survey. 


As a luncheon speaker John Robert 
Gregg made no use of his shorthand 
notes. (See page 21). 


The members of the committee 
feel that this survey should not be 
the only and the last one to be made, 
but that similar efforts should be put 
forth in the future in order that the 
cause of commercial education for 
Grand Rapids may be stimulated and 
advanced. 

The following members of the 


_ committee on commercial education 


participated in the survey—Wilson 
B. Ashley, Mary Goudberg, E. D. 
Rector, Sidney Rykman, Boyd R. 
Swem, E. E. Winters, Fred W. Zin- 
ser and Arthur J. Avery, Chairman. 
ELEANOR SKIMIN, Commercial 


Department, Northern High School, 
Detroit, Mich.: “It is a little early 
to make definite statements as to the 
improvements that will be made in 
our teaching of this new Gregg Short- 
hand Manual, Anniversary Edition, 
but I have had an opportunity ‘to 
take a group of students through 
this text and attained certain results. 
Naturally I was very much interested 
in whether or not there would be any 
marked differences in the abilities 
that could be developed with the new 
manual when compared with the old 
edition. 

“T found this general improvement 
at a very early place in the course— 
almost every member of the group 
was able to write at a rate of forty 
to fifty words a minute in very legi- 
ble shorthand from dictation which 


consisted of real thought provoking 
material, and to read what they had 
written at a surprisingly rapid rate. 
In my opinion this is of special sig- 
nificance to the shorthand teacher 
when we consider that, in the last 
analysis, the ability to write at a 
rapid rate and an ability to tran- 
scribe accurately are the criteria by 
which we judge. 

“One of the best educational the- 
ories emphasizes, I believe, that the 
best way to learn a thing is to learn 
it in exactly the form it will be used 
later. This idea of learning suggests 
that shorthand should be learned 
from the beginning, not merely as 
isolated words, phrases and word- 
signs, but from the outset such 
words, phrases and wordsigns should 
be used in necessarily simple content 
of connected matter. 


New emphasis on vocabulary 


“The new manual makes it possi- 
ble to give the student a working 
command of the theory in the very 
beginning. First, by presenting 
those words that have been found to 
be most frequent in business, thus 
making it possible to build an auto- 
matic vocabulary made up of these 
frequent words beginning with the 
very first lesson. Second, by intro- 
ducing sentences in the first chapter 
and by picturing the forms in a more 
practical style of shorthand writing 
than we were accustomed to in the 
old edition. Third, by presenting the 
principles in a logical order, build- 
ing up this all-important vocabulary 
or words that are within the first 
three thousand most common words. 

“T can best relate the specific im- 
provements I found in the new man- 
ual by listing the objectives that I 
set up as minimum accomplishments 
for the course, and how I was able 
to work them out with this new 
book.” 

Miss Skimin gave as a first objec- 
tive to be attained through teaching 
with the new manual a working vo- 
cabulary of common words. The 
second objective was the habit of 
writing clear, properly-formed short- 
hand outlines. The third objective 
was the ability to read shorthand 
notes rapidly, and the fourth ob- 
jective was a knowledge of princi- 
ples. 

Each of these objectives and how 
they are reached by the new manual 
was related in detail by Miss Skimin, 
and the specific instances of improve- 
ment in learning and methods used 
gave the convention a shorthand pa- 
per of unusual value. 
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TEST ON TELEGRAMS 
Test VI 


Directions: Indicate by check V the answer that makes the 
statement correct. 


1. 


three | 
There are } four +kinds of telegrams. 
one 
The charge for a day letter is computed on a 
(25) 
basis of : 50 { words. 


The a for night messages is on the basis of 
0 | 
10-words. 
( 25] 
The charge for a night letter of 50 words is 
equal to 
“greater than that for a day message of 10 
(less than 

words. 

The charge for a day letter of 50 words is 
[ 3 times as much as 
45 times as much as 
(1% times as much as 

sage of 10 words. 

The charge for a night message of 10 words is 
(equal to 

greater than -that for a day message of 10 
Lless than 

words. 

The words “repeat back” on a telegram mean 
for the clerk at the sending office to read back 


> that for a day mes- 


the message to the sender. 
for the receiving office to repeat the message 
to the sending office. 
for the addressee to repeat the message to the 
receiving office. 
When two or more addresses are given for an 
addressee 
each word in all addresses is charged for. 
a charge is made for only the first address. 
a charge is made for all except the last address, 
When a telegram is sent C. O. D. 
the sender is liable for the amount of the 
charge. 
the addressee is liable for the amount of the 
charge. 
the telegraph company must stand the loss if 
the addressee refuses to pay. 
To indicate the kind of telegram vou desire to 
send, 
put the proper words below the signature of the 
sender. 
put the proper words in the lower left-hand 
corner. 
place a check mark on the blank opposite the 
proper words. 
The ba 3000 in a telegram would be counted as 
4 
if 2 i words. 


Sth would be counted 


NORTH 


444 RO, 
like. 


No Charge! 


This charming hotel surrounded by green 
lawns and sun porches is the only Hotel in 
Atlantic City serving breakfast in your 
room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large 
modern furnishings, bridge and 
reading lamps and three or 
more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 


closets, 


L. Fairbairn 
2 Owner Manager 


Chas. A. Berry 


CONTINENTAL PLAN 


< 
z 


il 
(Test continued on page 51) 
Three hundred and sixty pages devoted 
to principles and problems of curricu- 
lum making in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, collegiate schools 
of business, day continuation schools, 


Curriculum Making in 
Business Education 
Just Published by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
private business schools, and _ private 


teacher-training institutions. 


The fifty-five contributors include lead- 
ing general and business educators of 
this country. 


AN OUTSTANDING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOK! 


Send $2.50 to 
EDWARD J. MCNAMARA 
155 West 65th Street 
New York City 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BusINEss Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Testing Results in Secretarial Training ao U 
(Continued from page 50) Is COST Holding p 
Message 13. A dictionary word of 16 letters would be counted the Buying of 
(2 
se to the as | 1 words Equipment for Your 
n for an 2 rp. 1 ? 
14. A.M. is counted as i oe Office Practice Course 5 
: Then your problem is al- 
UTeSS, 15. The fraction 9/10 in a telegram would count as ; 
acldress, 1 ready solved — particu- 
2 + words. larly where Adding and 
of the 4 Calculating Machines are 
concerned. 
t of the 16. Salt Lake City would count as 2 words. 
2 
> loss if 17. The word stop to indicate a period Equip Your Classroom with 
is not charged for 
esire to is not transmitted 
is counted as one word. Reliable Rebuilts! 
e of the 18. Contractions should not be used in a telegram 
because Look Like New 
>ft-hand they are counted as two words. — 
the apostrophe is not transmitted. Wear Like New 
site. the the apostrophe is charged for. Like New 


ited as 


19. When a telegram is typed it usually is written 


all in caps 


all in small letters 


with first letter of each word capitalized 
20. Night letters and night messages must be given 


to the sending office 


before 2 A.M. 


before midnight - 
before 6 P.M. 


(Tests continued on page 52) 


What Others Want To Know 


Gentlemen : 

As a reader of your valued publi- 
cation, I shall be greatly obliged if 
you will kindly give me the follow- 
ing information. 

I am making an analysis in com- 
mercial education and am anxious to 
get the name, author, and year of 
publication of three text books in 
the following subjects; these books 
must not be more than three years 
old. 

Text books in other commercial 
subjects IT obtained from various is- 
sues of THE JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. 

Mary F. Fox, 
New York, N. Y. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
Cornell, W. B. & J. H. MacDonald. 
amentals of business organization. 


Marshall, L. C. & M. J. Wiese. Mod- 
ern business. 1926. 

Stockwell, H. G. 
ness management. 
ECONOMICS 
Fairchild, F. R., E. S. Furniss & N. S. 
Buck. .Elementary economics. 2v. 1927. 


Introduction to busi- 
1929. 


Garver, F. B. & A. H. Hansen.  Prin- 
ciples of economics. 1928. 

Rufener, L. A. Principles of economics. 
1927. 


ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING 


Brewer, J. M. & F. Hurlbut. 
of business training. 1926. 
Crabbe, E. H. & C. D. Slinker. 
eral business training. 1927. 
Wilkes, F. A.. G. M. York & C. J. 
Terrill. Elementary training for busi- 
ness. rev. ed. 1929. 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 

Chisholm, G. G. Handbook of commer- 


Elements 


Gen- 


cial geography. 11th ed. 1928. 
Huntington, E. & others. Business 
geography. 2nd ed. 1926. 
Miller, G. J. & A. E. Parkins. Geog- 
raphy of North America. 1928. 
COMMERCIAL LAW 

Conyngton, Thomas & L. O. Bergh. 
Business law. 1926. 

Prin- 


Dillavou, E. R. & C. G. Howard. 
ciples of business law. 1928. 
Peters, P. B. S. & D. A. Pomeroy. 
Commercial law. rev. ed. 1928. 

OFFICE PRACTICE 
Cahill, M. F. Junior office practice. 
rev. ed. 1926. 

McClelland, F. C. & E. M. Robinson. 
Office training and standards. 1929. 
McNamara, F. J. Secretarial training. 
1927. 

(Continued on page 52) 


You can buy any make of Adding 
and Calculating Machine from us 
at prices far below the manufac- 
turers’. 


Our guarantee covers the same 
range as that given by the original 
manufacturer. In the event that 
repairs are necessary from any 
cause outside fire or 
abuse, we will make such repairs 
free of charge for a period of 
one year. 


accident, 


Write now for information 
and price list 


RELIABLE 


Typewriter and Adding Machine Corp. 


170 W. Washington St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 


Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouURNAL OF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers, 
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Tests in Secretarial Training 
(Continued from page 51) 


TELEPHONE USE. 
Test VII 

Directions: Fill in the word or words necessary to complete 
the following statements correctly: 

1. The charge for a person-to-person call is 
than for a station-to-station call. 
Evening rates are in effect from to 
Night rates are in effect from to 
Evening and night rates do not apply to 
calls. 
The minimum reduced rate on is 


Quick Action 
With Your 


Records 


The charge for a messenger call is the same as that 
for a call, plus —————. 
The types of long distance calls are: 
Night rates are about per cent of day rates. 
Evening rates are about per cent of day rates. 
To find out the long distance rate to any place, 
HAT is exactly what the call 
“Quick Action” Loose Leaf 
Binder is made for. 
It operates automatically. When 
the book is opened, steel spring 
bands in the back push the middle 
of the book upward, making it as 
flat at page 1 or page 1,000, as in 
the middle an exclusive fea- 
ture on all Grand Rapids Loose 


— 


A SYNONYM TEST 
Test VIII 
Directions: In column 2 insert a synonym for the word 
given opposite in column 1. The synonym need not be one 
word. (List taken from the first 1,000 of Horn’s list of 
business words.) 


Leaf Binders. 


The small cut above shows the 
book open for writing; the large 
one with the bands released for re- 
moval of one sheet or many, as 
desired. 


Release of the bands is by a quar- 
ter turn of a key and a vertical 
pull on a fly pull which slides the 
bands toward the center of the 
book, arching them as illustrated. 
To lock the binder, just lift the 
back cover, pull the bands taut 
with a tape loop, and clamp them 
with the key. 


The Quick Action Binder is used 
for current records and for unusu- 
ally heavy catalogs. As with all 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder 
Co. binders, its capacity is limited 
only by your needs, for when or- 
iginal back is full, another twice 
the size can be substituted. 


“E. BINDER 


Example: 


PENMANSHIP 


Taylor, J. S. 
of handwriting. 


H. Simplified penmanship cours«. 


glad 


duplicate (noun) 
proper 
memorandum 
secure (verb) 
cooperation 
available 
prepared 
sufficient 
informed 
confident 
somewhat 
endeavor 
continue 
dispose 
originally 
definitely 
approximately 
increased 
consequently 
proceed. 


What Others Want To Know 
(Continued from page 51) 


Supervision and teach’nz 
BOOKKEEPING 


Thompson, C. O. Business arithmetic. 
1929, 


Baker, J. W. & A. L. Prickett. 


Changing practice in hand- 


century bookkeeping and _ accounting. 
1928. 


Waltor 


writing instruction. 1927. ‘Ay 
Grand Rapids “E.L.” Binder is for SALESMANSHIP tional bookkeeping and accounting. 192/. 
auxiliary records, petty ledgers, Barnhart, W. L. _ Practical salesman- Lund, R. I. Bookkeeping and_ business Felt § 
ue prints and light and medium Norton, H. R. Text on retail sell- : oa. : Remin 
sized catalogs. Also, special small ing. rev. ed. 1929, lish in of N. 
sizes for pocket and desk use. Walters, R. G. Fundamentals of sales- 4°4Cl€ Outlining a plan enabling schoo’ 
manship. 1928. to give instruction in the operation of 
Complete information regarding all various office machinery ? 
Binders will be sent on request. BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
Goff, T. T. Self-proving business arith- See THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. | metic. 1928 = Epucation for November, 192 Amer 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. | 1927. also September, 1929. Searles 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisen:ents in THe JouRNAL oF Business EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Tl 


Adding Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


i , Il. 
a Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 


Chicago, Ill. 
—_ Typewriter & Adding Machine Corp., 
0 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Addressing Machines 
The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, I 


Billing Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New a 


Typewriter 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 
Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Tl. 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Usderwood Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. High School 
of Commerce, New Y: cok, 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle ag Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th St., 

New York, N. Y. 
Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, III. 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York k, 


N. 

McGraw-Hill Book a: Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 


ork, N. Y. 
Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


South MA Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


Textbook Publishing _enes. 125 W. 42nd 
St., New York, N. 

Walton School of SR 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
icago, Ill. 
oan Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Seating Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 
St., Chicago, II. 


Check Protectors and Writers 


The Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machines 


Beck, Company, 438 Broadway, New 

Yor 

Ditto 2294 

Chicago, Il 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, 

The_ Pruitt Company, 192 No. La Salle St., 
Chicago, I 

Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 

Underwood Typewriter 342) Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison  St., 


Chicago, 
Heyer ae Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blv 
U rider wood ewriter 342 Madison 
Erasers 


— 7” Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 
Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute, 975 Astor 
Place, New York, N. Y. 

American Institute of Business 
1775 Broadway, New York, N, 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
4!st St., Chicago, 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 
Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 
iva; 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose last Binder Co., 10 Logan 
St., Grand Rapids, 

John C. Moore 6020 Stone St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Magazines 


20 W. 47th St., 

ew York, N. Y. 

New Jersey eae of Education, 33 Lehigh 
ve., Newark, 

A. Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
or 

Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
10. 


Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, 


Pens and Pencils 
ge Company, 20 W. 47th St., 


ew York, 
Marathon BR Pen Co., 32 Union Square, 
New York, 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
A. Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


Schnell Corp., 180 W. 42nd St., New 
Vork, X.Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF BusINEss EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 


Penhcolders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

Palmer Company, 55 “Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. 


Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Company, 
69-71 Wooster St., New York, 
Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

I. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Company, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Schools and Colleges 


ae an Institute of Business Administration, 
775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Bowlin Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Walton School | of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. Y. 
a Co., 945 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 41st  St., 
Chicago, Hl. 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray's Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tables—Typewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Tubular celui Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark- Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 
Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 


Co- operative Instructors’ Association, Marion, 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau, Shubert-Rialto 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 


The Pruitt Company, 192 No. _La Salle St., 
Chicago, I 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Reliable Typewriter & Adding Mach. Corp., 170 
W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Underwood Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. 

baa Incorporated 2 Lafayette St., New 

ork, } 


Type Cleaners 


Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, II. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
ia tk tad Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 


Visible Index Systems 
Ross-Gould Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. Louis, 


Mo. 
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Certainly a decided 
improvement over this 


Old-Fashioned Way 


ELIMINATING 95% of the ERRORS due 
to side-reading, by keeping the work-line 
always in sight. 

INCREASING THE OUTPUT 30% to 
50%. 

ELIMINATING INEFFICIENCY due to 
eye-strain caused by side-reading, and bad 
posture resulting in congested organs, slug- 
gish circulation and a consequent lowered 
vitality. 

It fits any desk or typewriter and is at- 
tached to all makes of calculator, billing or 
bookkeeping machines. 

10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 

If you have doubt of the great advantages of 
this modern method of transcribing, give the 
Error-No a trial in your own school at our 
expense. It will not cost you a penny until 
you satisfy yourself that you can no longer do 
without it. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


INC: 


20 Sixth St. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


America’s Handwriting Magazine 
Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 


rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Untangling Business 
Education in N. Y. C. 


(Continued from page 48) 


five period a week course for the 
second term and a two period re- 
view course in the eighth term. 

Since every man needs to know 
some arithmetic, it would be wise 
to give at least the two period re- 
view course to the seniors of the 
general course. 

The very great ‘value of the 
study of typewriting for every 
boy and girl, whether in the com- 
mercial course or the _ general 
course, in developing habits of 
neatness and accuracy, a sense of 
form, good spelling and punctua- 
tion, a feeling for words and to 
some extent a power of expression, 
should be recognized by every 
educator. Typewriting should be 
taught for at least a year to every 
pupil in a commercial course, pref- 
erably in the first year. As rapidly 


as Boards of Education can be_ 


educated to see the value of such 
training and be induced to grant 
funds for the purchase of ma- 
chines, typewriting should be 
taught to all high school pupils and 
ultimately in the 7th and 8th 
grades of the elementary schools. 


Because of the objectives we 
have set for our teachers of busi- 
ness subjects and the disciplinary 
training we demand from such 
training, we must insist upon 
teachers with richer personalities 
and broader training than we have 
been willing to accept heretofore. 
We, therefore, recommend that the 
Board of Examiners scan even 
more closely the personality quali- 
fications of teachers and that the 
principals raise their standards for 
the approval of service and reten- 
tion in service of teachers on a 
temporary tenure. 

Since experience proves that 
knowledge of stenography is of 
little value without facility in type- 
writing, we recommend that no 
pupil be allowed to enroll in sten- 
ography without also enrolling or 
having been previously enrolled 
in a typewriting class. We fur- 
ther recommend that stenography 
should not be studied by pupils be- 
fore their third term in the school. 
Beginning with the third term in 
this subject, stenography and type- 
writing should be taught in a 
double period by the same teacher. 

In order to prevent the great 
waste that results from the prac- 
tice of allowing the choice of a 
foreign language to pupils whose 


CLASS RINGs 
PINS-MEDALS 
OF AWARD--- 
for Business 


your Rings 
We samples or 
sketches-Prices low- 
& wor! 
Free Catalog 


BASTIAN BROS COQ, 
“tmblem Makers Since 1895" 
Q45 Bastian Bidg~ Rochester ~- New York, 


Owen Shorthand 


Deserves 
A Trial 
On 

Its 
Merits 


Its writers are employed 
in Law Offices, Broker- 
age Houses, Banks, En- 


gineering Concerns, Doc- 
tors Offices, etc., and they 
are making good. 


It is easy to learn, read 
and write. 


It Saves Time Because 
There are no new char- 
acters to learn. 


The coupon below will bring you 
full details 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 
125 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send full information about Owen 
a-b-c- Shorthand with data on its use in 
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| previous preparation and lack of 
RING ability give little promise of suc- e 

S “% h cess, and in order to give to each E l l 
EDALS ea C e€ YT S pupil a larger body of technical XC uSsive y 

business subjects, we recommend M er 

RD--- Get a choice position through that no pupil be allowed to take a fo YT 1 er S 
and us—any part of the country. his first high 
A school year. We also recommenc iller? de of the 
roo! official Openings in business schools, that the choice of a foreign lan- 
high schools, colleges—now guage in later years be limited to ‘a 
or for September. Half of pupils who are allowed to take five 
al the state universities have subjects because they belong to Another step upward in qual- 
alog ‘selected our candidates. the highest 25% of the class. ity—but no advance in price! 
e 1895" yP typewriting has a great opportun- 
"New York, ployers, report your vacan- ity to develop the appreciation of <omeety LER BRO'S 
cies. Write us now. good writings in his pupils by 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 


means of the materials he selects 
for dictation and copying. We 
also recommend that he utilize to 
the utmost his opportunity for de- 
veloping the habit of reading good 
books, by means of his suggestions 
that they read more of the books 
from which the selection is taken. 
We also urge that he impress up- 
on his pupils the desirability of a 
pleasing speaking voice. 

It is imperative that from their 
entrance into the high school, pu- 
pils should be made to feel the 
necessity of doing things perfectly. 
We, therefore, recommend that at 
least once each week, each teacher 


TEMILLER 


BROS 
EDUCATOR 


MILLER BROS 
FALCON PEN 


\MILLER BRO'S 
tr BOWL POINTED 


MILLER BROS 
KNIGHT TEMPLER: 


_@ MILLER BROS. 
STUDENT 


give to every pupil in each sub- 
ject of the commercial course an 


High schools, colleges and normal HER BRO, 
schools are calling on us for first- exercise which demands for an an- jo ene 
ployed class commercial teachers. The de- swer to each question absolute ac- 
roker- is curacy. The rating on each an- 
fil Write swer would be 100% or 0. On SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
En- openings on file now. rite for a 1 
” registration blank. Our service is every examination at least one BUSINESS PENS 
, Doc- backed by an experience of thirty question similarly rated should 
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We also recommend that com- 
mercial pupils in order to develop 
further a high standard of achieve- 
ment should be required to do one 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Bowling Green, Kentucky 


STEEL INK ERASERS and 
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, read perfect piece of work out of several 
such pieces assigned as the condi- 
CLARK-BREWER | on of satisfactory rating and as || THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 
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char- Flatiron Building New York City In order to develop qualities of 


carry through and dependability 
the teacher of business subjects 
should make assignments that re- 
quire several days for their com- 
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Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 
Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Ky. 


impress upon his pupils that it is 
inexcusable to hand in results of 
simple computation which are in- 
correct. Teachers should diagnose 
the errors made by their pupils as 
the basis of remedying the specific 


‘atalog” Free. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & DGE CO. 
-214 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 


EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
iatest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor ¢ Social Sciences, East Orange, 

“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“You surely have good stuff in your 
magazine.”—Everett T. Grout, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.’—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
‘hehe 4 Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


weakness of the individual and the 
possible weakness in his own 
teaching or of others who have 
taught the pupil previously. Every 
absentee should be held respon- 
sible for every task done by his fel- 
low students regardless of the rea- 
son for the absence. 

Have every pupil rated by every 
one of his teachers each term in 
three groups, A, B, C as to ac- 
curacy, thoroughness, ability to 
carry through, reliability, the final 
rating to appear on the diploma 
and on the record furnished the 
employer. 

Finally—We recommend that we 
turn back from futile attempts at 
mass production to the age long 
conception of 1 to 1 in education. 
That we substitute reflection for 
speed, and energized pupil for a 
crammed full pupil. That we re- 
alize that it is not what a man 
knows nor even what he can do 
but the sum total of what he is 
that counts in business training 
as everywhere else. That what 
business men want of us as teach- 
ers is what every one wants of us. 
That really getting a boy ready 
for business is getting him ready 
for richness of living. That we, 
therefore, have faith in the educa- 
tional value of business subjects 
and in the value of ourselves as 
educators. 


*The course as thus indicated will 
leave room for only 2 units of electives 
for approximately 34 of the pupils, in- 
cluding in these electives foreign lan- 
guages, mathematics other than arith- 
metic, science beyond the first year. 
Foreign languages will be taken there- 
fore by only the highest 25% of the 
pupils who are allowed to carry five 
prepared subjects; the time honored 
zeometry will hardly find a place. 


What Business Expects 
of Business Education 


(Continued from page 19) 


It is almost a paradox that with 
the increasing efficiency in business 
and the need for preparation of the 
part of the student business does not 
expect too much of the novice. The 
graduates of all commerce schools 
must begin at the bottom of the lad- 
der. They must ascend through ex- 
perience and the instruction willingly 
given by the concern. But the busi- 
ness man has never been so interested 
as he is to-day in the need of a proper 
attitude on the part of the beginner 
toward the firm and its work. The 
executive does not take too much for 


Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA 

New York PItrsBURGH 

DETROIT Los ANGEIES 


WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


SEARLES’ TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wocd. Beautiful walnut finish 
Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 

Height--26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 
Stool Seat—1%4”x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish. 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded, black enamel 
ine STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 

8. 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton Sst. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Read the 
“WHERE TO BUY” PAGE 
for your needs 
page 53 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tur JourRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Typewriter Stands 


ANY 
FURNITURE 


Height, 26 in.; width 18% in. with 
leaf down, 431% in. with two leaves 
up; top 18% in. x 18% in. x in. 
Drop leaves, 1842 in.x 12% in. x 
5 in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 
Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, finished 
Mahogany color or American Walnut. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


The 
MARATHON 
DUPLEX 


is a pen-pencil 
combination 
for commercial 
school Teachers and 


Students. 
a very at- 
tracts Representatives 
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writer, or 
Te Write for Particulars 
Stool when 
MARATHON 
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Stand and 32 Union Square 
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carton 
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granted as to technical efficiency, but 
he is tremendously interested in re- 
sponsiveness to orders, willingness to 
learn and not to repeat the same er- 
ror. He desires co-operation with 
others and loyalty to the firm. 

He does expect legibility in pen- 
manship, and familiarity with the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic. 
If the job requires a knowledge of 
bookkeeping and ability to use the 
typewriter he expects reasonable fa- 
cility on the part of the student. But 
he is primarily interested in the po- 
tential development of the employee 
and his willingness to fit into the 
scheme of modern business. 

What can business expect of the 
training of the commercial teacher? 
We know that practical vocational 
training alone is not sufficient. 
There must be an understanding of 
the fundamentals of pedagogy, an 
appreciation of culture and of such 
related subjects as economics. 
There must be a broad social point 
of view and a pleasing personality 
which makes for leadership. 

Before closing this discussion I 
want to call your attention to a bril- 
liant article by Dr. John L. Tildsley, 
District Superintendent of High 
Schools, Board of Education, New 
York City, which appeared in the 
November issue of that new, unusu- 
ally vigorous and wide-awake maga- 
zine, THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation. (The Journal recipro- 
cates with a greater desire to serve.) 

In this article Dr. Tildsley de- 
scribes how the commercial teachers 
and students of New York high 
schools seemed to be suffering from 
an inferiority complex. He analyzes 
the weakness of commercial educa- 
tion, describes the mistaken point of 
view of many business men, and of- 
fers a most inspiring message of how 
the commerce teachers can place their 
work on a plane not approached by 
other subjects. 

What, then, does: business expect 
of commercial education? I have at- 
tempted to point out four needs: 


1. An understanding of the neces- 
sary point of view on the part of the 
teacher through persona! contacts and 
experience. 


2. A curriculum with courses that 
meet the requirements of commerce. 


3. A scientific measurement of the 
work and qualifications of the stu- 
dent, co-operation in placing him, and 
following up his progress after place- 
ment. 

4. The development of necessary 
personal traits which make for prog- 
ress after placement. 


We 


Congratulate 


Mr. George W. Carlson 


of West Allis High School 
West Allis, Wis. 


and 


Miss Julia M. Meyers 


of State Teachers College 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 


who were awarded the 
Schnell Penselpen Desk 
Sets by THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EDUCATION at 
the recent convention of 
the NATIONAL COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS’ FEDERA- 
TION in Chicago. 

We hope they will enjoy 
the use of their sets for 
many years and that it 


will not be long before 
they see the logic of the 


query 


Why Carry Two 


Get Yourself 
a Penselpen 


A pencil always— 
A pen when you need it 


Schnell Penselpen 


Corporation 
130 W. 42d St. New York 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 


THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. 1. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tur JourNAL oF Business EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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There is an Ellis commercial 
textbook for every type of 
school. Before adopting new 
texts let Ellis send you ex- 
amination copies.. 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 
Builders of better books for 


business careers 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Alphabetically Arranged 


Page 
A 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute 
American Institute of Busi- 
ness Administration, Inc. 
American Penman _ 
American Seating Co 
Artistic Metal & Badge Co. 


B 
Bastian Bros. Co. ........ 
Beck Duplicator Co. ...... 
Bowling Green Business 
University 


Carolina Crest Hotel 

Clark-Brewer Teachers 
Agency 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 

Continental Teachers 
Agency 55 

Co-operative 


Ditto Incorporated 
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Ginn & Company 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf 
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La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity 46 
Lyons & Carnahan 34 
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Macmillan Company 37 
Manifold Supplies Com- 
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Mc-Graw-Hill Book Co., 
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Reliable Typewriter & Add- 
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Royal Typewriter Co., Inc. 
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GREGG 
Commercial Edueation 
Service 


Every Gregg book is surrounded by a helpful service at your imme- 
diate disposal any time, anywhere. 

This service takes the form of teacher’s handbooks filled with practical 
teaching plans; 

Scientific tests to keep you accurately informed of each student’s 
progress; 
Measuring scales, graph charts, and other record forms; 

Supplementary laboratory material direct from the business office; 

Two professional monthly magazines—The Gregg Writer for the 


student and The American Shorthand Teacher for the teacher, keeping 
your school in constant touch with the latest thought in commercial 


education. 


Over 300 Titles 


The Gregg list of publications includes over 300 titles all dealing with 
some phase of commercial education. 

Gregg texts have reached their present commanding position through 
years of research and investigation made with a view to finding the latest 
and best in commercial education. 

Every Gregg textbook is written on the firing line. Every page is 
tested in actual classrooms before it appears in print. Every principle 
set forth has been proved over and over again. 


Leading Titles 


Gregg Shorthand Rational Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Rational Typewriting General Business Science 
Secretarial Studies Applied Business English & Correspondence 


Before selecting a commercial text, write us for 
a complete catalog of publications, or sample 
copies of books in which you are interested. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston Toronto London 
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KEEP 
YOUR 


GER TIPS 


- At or the home—the office—or 
when you travel—keep an UNDERWOOD at your 
finger tips. You will find it an indispensable key to 
easy, accurate writing. JThrough dependable service 
in speeding the world’s business the UNDERWOOD 
Standard machine has proved its unfailing superiority. 
Because of its lightness, flexibility and durability, the 
: UNDERWOOD Portable is ideal where a lighter 
weight machine is required. It is now available in 
attractive colors. 9YNo matter what your typewriter 
needs may be an UNDERWOOD at your finger tips 
will solve your problem. JAn UNDERWOOD dealer 
is nearby —ready to give you a demonstration. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Slliott Fisher Company 


342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Underwood 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 
“Underwood, Slliott-Fisher, Sundstrand — Speed the World's Business 
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